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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue week has been prolific in interesting subjects of Parliamen- 
tary discussion, foreign and domestic. 

Lord Broveuam put the Ministers in a most unpleasant plight, 
by a motion, on Tuesday, for the production of certain instruc- 
tions to the British naval officers serving off the coast of Spain 
to hinder neutral powers from aiding the Carlists with arms 
and warlike stores. He maintained, that according to the law 
of nations, no country might follow such a course unless when 
at actual war, and in the case of an efficient blockade of the coast 
to which access is denied. But England was not at war with 
Spain, and there was no blockade of the Spanish coast: therefore 
the orders were illegal. But they were also impolitic: for sup- 
pose that a Sardinian vessel attempted to land arms for the 
Carlists, and was fired upon by the British vessels, would not 
Austria, the ally of Sardinia, call for satisfaction? In this way, 
England might become involved in a serious quarrel with a 
powerful nation, by acts in themselves utterly unjustifiable. The 
orders, too, were secret—they had not been notified to other 
powers; so that foreign vessels might have been lured into 
the danger privily prepared for them. Against this statement 
Lord MeLBourNnE had nothing to allege, except that it was 
founded on mere rumour, and that the. production of the in- 
structions would be detrimental to the public service. But 
the fact was, that a reply given some time back by Lord 
Minto to Lord Lynpuurst, relative to these instructions, left 
no doubt of their existence. This reply Lord Ripon quoted, 
and it entirely destroyed the pretence that the motion was based 
on idle rumour. The allegation of injury to the public service 
might have served Lord MeLBourne’s purpose, had not blunder- 
ing Lord Mrnro endeavoured to defend himself by referring to the 
Quadruple Treaty for proof that England had a right forcibly to 
prevent other powers from aiding Don CarLos; which amounted 
toa declaration that she was bound to defend the existing Go- 
vernment in Spain against the world. This gave the matter 
@ very serious aspect. The Duke of WELLINGTON denied that 
such was the true interpretation of the treaty; but, since that ver- 
sion was given by the First Lord of the Admiralty, he considered 
it necessary to have the instructions, or at least further expla- 
nations from the Government. Here was a dilemma for poor Lord 
ME.zourne! there was only one mode of escape, and that was to 
let Lord Minro fall, and cling to the Duke. So the Premier de- 
clared, that he entirely differed from his First Itord of the Admi- 
ralty and colleague in the Cabinet, and perfectly agreed in the 
Duke's interpretation of the treaty, that it only bound England 
to convey warlike stores from one part of the Spanish coast 
to another: and he repeated, that it would be injurious to’ the 
Government and the interests of the country to produce the 
papers. The dread Duke was mollified; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, recommended his followers not to press Ministers 
for the instructions, But murmurs ran along the Opposition 
benches ; and Lord Brouguam, starting up, delivered a few sar- 
castic sentences on the Duke of WELLINGTON's interference to save 
the Whigs ; which seem to have had the intended effect ; for Lords 
Harewoop, MansrFiE.p, and ELLENBOROUGH mutinied openly; 
and on the division which ensued, 56 Tories voted with Lord 

ROUGHAM, and only one, the Earl of MountcasHeL, with 
Ministers : the Duke and Lord ABERDEEN left the House, with 
between thirty and forty Tories. The numbers were 57 and 57: 
7 the House of Peers, where the Lord Chancellor votes with 

@ others but has no casting-vote, this was equivalent to a 
Tejection of the motion, inasmuch as it was not carried. 

oo conduct of the Duke of WELLINGTON on this occasion, as on 
others when he has saved Ministers from crushing defeat, gave 











great dissatisfaction to many of his followers, whotake no pains to 
conceal their anger. Much sage conjecture has been expended on 
the mystery; and some, who do not understand or reflect on the 
Duke’s real position, fancy that a Coalition Ministry is projected 
by him. But what could the Duke of WgLiineron gain by a 
return to office, at the close of life? The state’s highest offices, 
as its proudest honours and richest rewards, have already waited 
upon his world-renowned fame. His personal ambition, in the 
common acceptation of the thing, must be more than satiated : 
what remains to him further to enjoy?—There remains to him 
that kind of authority which he probably loves to wield better 
than any other. He has substantial power without the responsi- 
bility and trouble of office. He nightly sees the Government of 
the country at his feet: he is the preserver and patron of a once 
formidable as well as hostile, but now feeble Ministry, which his 
breath could annihilate. This is to gratify his personal ambition 
in the highest conceivable degree; and to this pleasure he sacri- 
fices the office-seekers of his party. 

Then, as a leading Conservative, the Duke no doubt reflects, 
that, on the whole, Conservatism is in a prosperous state. The 
MELBouRNE Ministers are his instruments, for purposes which his 
own party, if in office, could not so well or easily, if at all, accom- 
plish. They smooth down opposition in quarters where fierce 
hostility against an ayowedly Tory Government would rage and 
triumph. Thus, while he gratifies himself in the highest degree 
as a powerful individual, he satisfies his conscience as a Conserva- 
tive patriot, that he is doing the best for “ the cause!” 

The Irish Poor Bill, in its last stage, was discussed by the 
Lords on Monday. Even to that worn-out subject Lord 
BrovuGHam roused attention, and gave weight to an opposition, 
which, in the hands of Lords RopgN and Mcuntcasuzt, con- 
sisted merely of vehement denunciations and prophecies of mis- 
chief, unsupported by argument or fact. The Irish landlords with 
one voice protested against the bill, and on this occasion pro- 
fessed to represent the entire body of their countrymen—persons 
of all ranks, religions, and parties. Lord BrovauHam resisted 
the bill mainly on the ground that Parliament possessed no cer- 
tain information of the real state of Ireland, and was therefore 
incompetent to pass a measure which must have an important in- 
fluence upon, and effect considerable change in, the social rela- 
tions of that country. He referred to the contradictory representa- 
tions of Mr. O'ConnEtt and others respecting the condition of 
Ireland. When it was desirable to exalt the vaige -of Lord Nor 
MANBY's Administration, then the peopie were ribed as peace- 
ful, happy, and confiding in the Government; but when other 
purposes were to be gained—a Poor Bill or Tithe Bill to be resisted, 
or a million to be pouched—then all at once this tranquillity be- 
came a mask for deadly designs, and Ireland one vast volanco of 
rebellion! The real question, however, apart from rhetorical ex- 
aggeration and embellishment, was, whether the bill would alle- 
viate the misery which in Ireland, as elsewhere, produces crime. 
One thing is quite certain, that be the wretchedness of the popu- 
lation greater or less than is represented—the disposition to tur- 
bulence increased or diminished—there is an enormous mass of 
suffering, which the Legislature ought to mitigate at the expense 
of the owners of property, seeing that the latter, thoygh in a great 
measure the cause of that suffering, will do nothing effectual of 
themselves. Lord MeLsourne had indeed reason to doubt the 
truth of the assertion that the Irish paupers were indignant at 
the proposal to relieve them at the cost of their landlords. The 
more rational fear is, that the means of relief offered under the 
bill will fall far short of the necessities of the case, and: that a 
more extensive measure will be required—not that the proffered 
aid will be rejected. The bill passed by a majority of 93 to 31, 

Lord Lynpuurst has taken the Irish Corporation. Bill-under 
his especial care. In a speech that may be called even beautiful 
for its lucid completeness, unalloyed by extraneous or superflu- 
ous matter, he announced the alterations he had resolved to in] - 
troduce. Eleven of the largest towns only, those comprised in 
schedule A, are to have corporations absolutely, without consult 
ing the wishes of the inhabitants. The other towns, in the second 
schedule, B, may have corporations on the application of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, rated under the Poor-law ; the alterna- 
tive being, the management of their local affairs by Commissioners, 
elected by a ten-pound constituency. The franchise, Lord Lynp- 
Hurst proposed, should be conferred on the occupants of premises 
whose rated value, together with the sums added for landlords’re- 
pairs and insurance, is ten pounds a year. The machinery of the 
Poor-law will furnish the means of ascertaining the separate 
sums. These amendments were carried, after a very feeble opposi- 
tion from Lord MeLsourng; the first without a division, the second 
by avote of 96 to36. Extensive changes, having refe: 
daries, charities, and other matters, remain to be Yhtraduced, 
their cgnsideration has been postponed to Tuesday nest, eh 
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report on the bill is to be brought up. The helplessness of 
Ministers—the resignation with which they submit to the dicta- 
tion of Lord Lynpuurst—contrasts strongly with the brist- 
ling of offended dignity, the bold talk, and braggart air, with 
which, two years ago, Lords MELBOURNE and LANSDOWNE en- 
countered the Tory Ex-Chancellor, when he spoke of the “aliens 
in language, blood, and religion.” But their words and actions 
now are of the same character : it is no longer of any use to simu- 
late bravery. 

The third Irish bill, that for the commutation of Tithes, has 
been before the House of Commons. It is not to be a measure 
simply for converting tithe-commutation into a rent-charge. An 
important addition is to be engrafted on the bill: the million loan 
is to be changed into a gift. Of this sum, 640,000/. has been 
already lent to persons unable to collect their tithes. After de- 
ducting the expenses of the commission, 307,000/. will remain out 
of the million; and Sir Rosert Pget has made a proposition, 
well received by Ministers, that this balance shall be put in the 
hands of Commissioners, with instructions to buy up, on the best 
terms they can obtain, the claims of tithe-owners to arrears which 
have accrued since the million was voted. So, at any rate, the 
people of England and Scotland may look upon their million as 
“‘clean gone.” Nota penny of it will ever find its way back into 
the public treasury. It must be added to the long score already 
charged against the Protestant Church of the minority in Ireland. 

Now, when the relinquishment of the million was part of the 
arrangement by which a surplus of 50,000/. a year was to be 
taken from the Church for the general education of the people, and 
a system of internal reform was to be introduced into the Church 
itself, apportioning pay to duty, there was little reluctance on the 
part of the honest English and Scotch Liberals to give up the 
money. They said, “ We shall get something like an equivalent 
in the instruction to be given to the people, and in a sort of ap- 
proximation towards the reform of the Church in Ireland.” The 
case is now altered: there is no equivalent — no Appropriation 

rinciple—no Church reform: it is not even pretended that Ire- 
and will be tranquillized by the sacrifice. But Tories, Whigs, 
and Irish Members, all spring forward to lay hold of the money ; 
and the people of England and Scotland are plundered. 

There is no ground for astonishment at this proceeding, consi- 
dering who are the parties to it. But the English Radicals may 
profit by the lesson it teaches—to distrust not only the false 
Whigs, but the Irish Members pretending to be Reformers and 
Radicals. These gentlemen, with very few exceptions, look 
steadily to two objects, in the pursuit of which they seem 
utterly to disregard principle or political honesty. They col- 
lect and grasp all they can get “for Ireland;” and think it 
no sin to retain a large share of the sum total for distribution 
among themselves and their friends. They probably conceive 
that a vast debt is due from this country to theirs on the 
score of past oppression; and that it is patriotic to clutch all 
within reach, in part payment thereof. And truly it is not 
worth while to quarrel with them on this account: but let it be 
henceforth understood, that their codperation in any. work which 
seems to militate against the immediate accomplishment of ex- 
clusively Irish ends, though with an object of far greater national 
importance, is not to be looked for. On the contrary, they may 
be expected to adhere to any Ministry which thinks it prudent 
or finds it necessary to purchase their patriotic support. They 
may be regarded as Janissaries, who for high pay and profitable 
privileges will turn their weapons in any direction—“ for the 
good of Ireland.” It was not perhaps always thus; but it is so 
now. 

A scheme for renewing the Licensing system, and repealing the 
Beer Act passed under the Duke of WeLLiNa@Ton’s Administra- 
tion, is noticed in a separate article. 

A question likely to be productive of much litigation between 
the landowners and the clergy, is involved in a bill introduced by 
Mr. Lanovucuerg, to amend a measure passed to regulate paro- 
chial rating. A clause foisted into that bill by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, for the first time exempted clerical tithes from rates ; 
and by a recent decision in Westminster Hall, farmers are de- 
clared liable to be rated on the amount of their profits, over and 
above the value of their premises. Mr. Lasoucners’s bill is in- 
tended to restore the law in both respects to its original state, by 
exempting farmers’ profits from rates, and making clerical tithes 
liable tothem. Of course the clergy are very indignant; and it 
is amusing to observe how jesuitically they represent their tithe 
income as merely salary and wages of Jabour—not property. But 
if it is proposed to touch a penny of their tithes, then they ex- 
claim against the sacrilege: tithes, then, ave property, and the 
most sacred description of property.* It is uncertain how this 
conflict will end; but the landowners have apparently a large 
majority in the House of Commons; the second reading of Mr. 
Lasoucuere’s bill having been carried by 104 to 42. 

For the remainder of the Parliamentary business, which is of 
a very miscellaneous character, but does not require especial no- 
tice, we refer the reader to our analysis of the debates. 


* This was well noticed in an able article of the Sun, the other evening. 
The Continental news is insignificant. Lieutenant Larry, who 
peeheree the foolish pamphlet relating to the disturbances at 
trasburg, has been sentenced by the French Court of Peers to 
be imprisoned for five years, fined ten thousand francs, and placed 
under the surveillance of the police for life. 








The accounts from Madrid mention extraordinary activity on 
the part of the Government to send arms and clothing to Espar- 
TERO, who boasts that he is about to perform something very 
wonderful. Don Cartos has made a large contract with a 
house in Bayonne for clothing and the materials of war. 


It is rumoured that the Russian Emperor is about to incorpo- 
rate his Polish provinces completely with the rest of his empire,— 
another step towards destroying Polish nationality. 

A rumonr prevailed at the beginning of the week, that Russian 
troops had entered the Persian city of Teheran; but it is not cre- 
dited. There appears to be no doubt, however, that Russian in- 
fluence is in the ascendant in Persia, and British on the wane. 





The Great Western steamer, which crossed the Atlantic from 
New York to Bristol in twelve days and a half, brings some in- 
telligence from Canada; which, however, is of a confused and 
somewhat contradictory character. It appears certain that the 
exasperation between the Canadians and the Americans on the 
frontier is increasing, while marauders and scoundrels from various 
quarters are taking advantage of the unsettled state of things to 
commit outrages and obtain plunder. It is said that a schooner, 
with merchandise belonging to an inhabitant of Niagara, had 
been captured on Lake Erie, and that an attempt had been made 
to burn an American schooner on Grand River. Bodies of men 
calling themselves * patriots” had been collected on the Ameri- 
can lines, and ninety muskets belonging to one party had been 
seized at a tavern not far from Buffalo. About two hundred men 
had formed an encampment in Long Swamp, and a force had been 
sent from Toronto to dislodge them. A buccaneering leader, 
BiLt Jonnson by name, had established himself on one of a very 
numerous group of islands in the St. Lawrence, called the 
“Thousand Islands.” Besides other appliances of the water, he 
had a six-oared barge, well-manned, with which he traversed the 
Lakes, and plundered the vessels he could lay hold of. 

Nine prisoners, engaged in the attack on the Loyalists at Point 
au Pelée Island, near Detroit, had been brought up for trial on a 
charge of treason in the Western District of Upper Canada; but, 
with the consent of the Government, were remanded as “ prisoners 
of war.’ A Magistrate preferred a charge of murder against 
them; but it was not received. All this is puzzling. Further, 
there was a rumour, that Sir Joun CoLsorne had resigned the 
command of the army. A London story is, that Lord DurHam 
has called for an additional force of three thousand troops! 


SS — 


SBebates anv Proceedings tn Parliament. 
Viotation or Nevurratiry: THe War In SPAIN. 

Lord Broucnam, on Tuesday, called the attention of the Lords to 
certain orders which, it had been stated in their Lordsbips’ House, had 
been issued by the Admiralty to British cruisers on the Spanish coast, 
to prevent the access of certain Sardinian and Dutch vessels to the 
ports of Spain, on the ground that those vessels were employed in 
conveying warlike stores to Don Carlos. He wished to ask, in the 
first place, whether such orders had really been issued? Next, whether 
any notification of such orders, if issued, had been made to foreign 
powers? Thirdly, whether the Queen’s Advocate had been consulted 
before the orders were issued; and whether, if consulted, he had pro- 
nounced them to be any thing but a gross outrage and infraction of the 
law of nations? If Ministers would answer these questions, he should 
not trouble the House with a longer speech. 

Lord MeLzourne would not give any answer at [that point of the 
debate. 

Lord Broucuam said, he had then a right to assume that the in- 
structions were issued ; that no warning had been given to foreign or 
neutral powers, and that no legal opinion was ready to be adduced for 
so gross an infraction of the law of nations. Belligerent parties might 
blockade coasts if they had a sufficient power to make it unsafe for 
neutral vessels to approach the ports on the coast so blockaded. But 
England was not carrying on a war; and who before ever heard of a 
nation, because it wished well to one party, preventing other nations 
from assisting the opposite party? Since time was and civilized man 
acknowledged a law of nations, such a proceeding was never heard of 
before. ‘ Oh!” it was said, “ but these were strictly confidential in- 
structions ”—— 

They ought to have been so very confidential as to have been communicated to 
nobody at all. The idea of secret instructions which must necessarily be commu- 
nicated to the whole crew of each cruising-vessel before they can be carried into 
effect! But, surely, these instructions ought not to have been kept concealed 
from the neutral powers. He hoped the House would come forward to arrest the 
progress of Government in the bad course which they had thus entered on—a 
course so entirely unjust and oppressive in its character, so grossly violating all the 
rights of neutral powers, as to put in jeopardy the peace of Europe and the peace of 
the world. Those who agreed to the Quadruple Treaty, (of whom he was one,) 
never dreamt of such an interference as went to stop any neutral power, whether 
Holland or Sardinia, from carrying assistance, whether warlike stores or men, 
to Don Carlos. It was impossible to set any limits to the mischiefs which 
might arise from such instructions as these. It might so happen that powers 
not included in the Quadruple Treaty might apply Mr. Burke’s maxim, ‘* When 
bad men combine for bad purposes, good men must unite against them,” to 
their own case, and, deeming the parties to that alliance bad men, unite against 
them, and make counter-treaties. It seemed, for instance, to be thought that 
Sardinia, being a small state, might be insulted and injured with impunity : 
but how, if Sardinia had entered into a defensive alliance with a powerful 
state ?—how, if it had entered into such an alliance with Austria ?—how, if he 
knew that it was a fact that such an alliance had been definitively settled between 
these powers? And if it should appear that Austria, in pursuance of that 
treaty, was prepared to make common cause with Sardinia, could this be de- 
scribed as other than a serious case? It was possible, to be sure, that this 
alliance was subsequent to the instructions; but the date of the instructions 
would show how the fact stood. He would repeat, that these instructions, 
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re represented, tended to aggression—to all that was abhorrent 
to and prohibited by the law of nations—that law whose object it was to secure 
the weak against the tyranny of the strong, and to make law and right the rule 

instead of mere arbitrary might. 
He concluded by moving an address to the Queen, praying her 
to cause to be laid before the House any instructions, of the 


jest St : 7 
par Jeacribed, to the British cruisers on the coast of Spain. 
Lord MELBOURNE submitted it to the House, whether Lord 


Brougham had made outa sufficient case for the production of the 
pers ? This motion rested upon an observation of Lord Lyndhurst ; 
who wound up his eloquent speech on the Spanish policy of Ministers, 
by asking whether it was true that orders had been given to prevent the 
access of Sardinian vessels to the coast of Spain? as in that case, the 
country might be involved in a more serious and extensive war than 
Ministers contemplated. This observation rested solely on public ru- 
mour: and was mere rumour to be made the basis of a motion so inex- 
pedient and impolitic as this ?— : ; usiee 

It was an impolitic, inexpedient, and imprudent motion, because it might 
tend to excite a jealousy and suspicion against the Government for the time 
being administering the affairs of this country. Let noble lords condemp the 

resent Government as they pleased or wished—let them remove it as soon as 
they were willing to do so—let them take a division at once to remove it: from 
power; but, while it had the control of public affairs, in God’s name do not 
sanction any motion which would lessen its influence in its transactions with 
foreign powers. Supposing that any thing had taken place such as had been 
described by the noble and learned lord, and supposing that it had been suc- 
cessful for the object in view, was it the wish of any noble lord, and was it the 
part of any prudent man, to state to foreign powers that if the matter had been 
called in question in the Parliament of this country, the subject would not have 
been approved of in it? Would this have been a wise or prudent course to pur- 

sue? Was it promoting its duties to the nation, the administration of whose 

affairs it was charged with, to allow such a course to be pursued ? 

He did not feel called upon to state whether the facts stated by Lord 
Brougham were well founded or not, but he held that it would be most 
impolitic and imprudent to assent to the motion, and would therefore 
resist it. 

Lord Brovcuam thought that the reply given on a former occasion 
to Lord Lyndhurst proved the existence of these instructions ; and he 
should be satisfied to go the jury on the facts of the case as he had 
stated them. 

Lord Rreon was much surprised at the manner in which Lord Mel- 
bourne treated this question. He said that the motion was founded 
on mere rumour—why, how had Lord Minto, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, replied to Lord Lyndhurst in a former debate? Lord 
Minto said— 

“That if he had received information that any foreign state was about to 
send succour in the way of arms or men to Don Carlos on the coast of Spain, 
he would have issued instructions to the officer at the port to prevent the land- 
ing of the troops.” 

Tt was clear then as daylight, that orders of the nature described 
had been sent. He trusted that a more satisfactory explanation than 
that vouchsafed by Lord Melbourne would be given to the House. 

The Earl of Min To said, that the object of the motion was not to 
get instructions that had been acted upon, but contingent instructions 
which had only been framed for temporary, not permanent objects. 
It was the first time that such a demand had been made. _It appeared 
to him that nothing had been done beyond what was required by the 
Quadruple Treaty, to which Lord Brougham was a party. By the 
second article of that treaty, Great Britain engaged to furnish to the 
Queen of Spain “such supplies of arms and warlike stores as the 
maintenance of her cause may require, and, if necessary, a naval 
force.” How was the aid of a naval force to be rendered? Mani- 
festly, by preventing the invasion of Spain by other powers. This 
was the aid the Quadruple Treaty required, and which, being according 
to treaty, must be rendered; but, had he issued orders to prevent the 
landing of warlike stores from Sardinia or other countries for the ser- 
vice of Don Carlos, he would certainly have given full intimation of 
the existence of such orders to all persons likely to be affected by them. 
As to the treaty of Sardinia with Austria, the treaty of England with 
Spain was much stronger than any such general defensive alliance. As 
to the communication, supposed to have been made by an officer em- 
ployed off the coast of Spain, relative to the instructions which were 
the subject of debate, it was felt by the highest officers in the service 
that the proceeding alluded to was a gross breach of that confidence and 
trust which should exist between the officers of the service and the Go- 
vernment. 

Lord Brovcuam had repeated usque ad nauseam that he had not had 
any communication with any naval officer on this subject. If there 
had been any breach of confidence, it was committed by Lord Minto 
himself; who had stated in that House, what he was surprised others 
could be acquainted with. There was no breach of confidence. No al- 
lusion had ever been made by Lord Lyndhurst or anybody else to any 
naval officer; for the person alluded to served on shore, and had nothing 
10 do with the sea. 

The Duke of WeLtiNcTon said, that an officer who betrayed confi- 
dence in the manner described by Lord Minto would be unworthy of 
employment; but’ he did not believe that any person in either service 
was capable of such a dereliction of duty. The knowledge of such 
instructions might come out without the participation of any officer. 
This question had nothing to do with that of blockade. The question 
of blockade could not be raised under the Quadruple Treaty. There- 
fore Lord Brougham’s motion had no reference to the question of 
blockade. But it was represented to be inconvenient. Now he was 
Not disposed to inconvenience the Government ; but he must remark, 
in reference to Lord Minto’s observations, that the Quadruple Treaty 
did not compel this country to furnish the Queen of Spain witha 
naval force under all circumstances, but simply to convey troops from 
One part of the coast to another. It was never contemplated to in- 
Volve the country in a war in consequence of the treaty with Spain. 

hat was a true statement of the object of the treaty. 

Lord Carnarvon supported the motion. 

The Marquis of LansDowNE opposed it, as likely to form a prece- 
dent of the most dangerous character, and likely to bear upon the 
terfer matters in which Government ‘might think it necessary to in- 
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Lord ABERDEEN had not supposed, till be heard Lord Minto’s 
speech, that the country was under any such extensive obligations as 
the present Ministers considered it to be placed by the Quadruple 
Treaty. After hearing that speech, he certainly thought the instruc- 
tions ought to be produced. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON sincerely hoped that Ministers would 
not send the House away with the notion that Lord Brougham asked 
for any thing it might be inconvenient to publish. Indeed, Ministers 
ought to explain the situation in which the country stood. 

Lord MivrTo said, he had not stated the deliberate opinions of the 
Government—only his own individual opinion. (Cheers and laughter.) 
He might be wrong, but he still held the opinion that the Quadruple 
Treaty did authorize England to interfere in the quarrel between Don 
Carlos and the Queen of Spain. 

The Duke of Wettincron observed, that though this opinion might 
be only Lord Minto’s, the instructions must embody the opinion of the 
Secretary of State. The opinion of the Government must be found in 
the instructions sent. 

Lord MeEtnouryeE said, that he had carefully avoided the general 
question. Neither would he now discuss it. He entirely concurred 
in the Duke of Wellington's interpretation of the treaty; which was 
not an alliance offensive and defensive with the Queen of Spain against 
the whole world— 

He agreed, also, that every power might assert the right of Don Carlos: 
whether such a course would or would not lead to a war was another matter ; 
but the treaty was not a treaty offensive and defensive, obliging us to go to war 
for Spain. Considering how the matter now rested—considering that the 
instructions were confidential—considering that if they were to have any effect, 
they would only come into operation in a case which had never arisen—he still 
held to the opinion which he had stated at the commencement of the debate: 
he still thought that the production of any instructions would be most incon- 
venient—that it would embarrass the policy of the Government—that it would 
encourage those who were opposed to the policy of her Majesty’s Government, 
and that it would discourage those who were willing to give their assistance te 
that policy. 

Lord Broucuam declared, that never in his life had he heard such an 
extraordinary debate, nor any thing equal to the speech of the Firs 
Lord of the Admiralty— 

That noble lord had stated his view of the treaty, not without an object—he 
had used it as an argumentum ad hominem ; but the noble lord’s noble chief, in 
the extreme pressure of the case, had thought fit to disavow the interpretation, — 
although Ministers had supported the noble lord when he said it, for two Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had cheered whilst the noble lord gave his interpretation, 
an interpretation used only as an argumentum ad hominem, in order to stop 
him (Lord Brougham), to close his lips. But how had the noble lord done so ? 
( Cheers and loud laughter.) No doubt, the noble Jord had not done that: but 
how was the noble lord’s opinion borne out that it was only a casus feederis ? 
The noble lord was compelled to abandon his notion; and was content, with 
his colleagues, to avail himself of a plank which the noble duke had now, as 
several times heretofore, thrown out to them. 

The Duke of WeELLINGTON wished again to speak, before they came 
toavote. The motion was founded on the question of blockade, 
which Lord Brougham had most ably argued. 

Lord Broucuam said, his motion was not founded on the question 
of blockade. He had said that even had there been a blockade, the 
proceedings were illegal; but there was no blockade. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was perfectly aware that there was no 
blockade. Lord Minto had given an intrepretation of the treaty, on 
which he said the instructions were founded; but then, the First Lord 
of the Treasury had since come forward and declared that he did not 
put that interpretation on the treaty, and he declared that the produc- 
tion of the instructions would be detrimental to the public service. 
Now he thought it likely that those instructions would never be acted 
upon; and under these circumstances, his recommendation to their 
Lordships was not to call for the production of these papers—(Mur- 
murs)—since her Majesty’s Ministers had declared that their produc- 
tion would be detrimental to the public service. 

Lord Brovcuam was not at all surprised at the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s recommendation— 

He had from the first moment on entering the House that night, although the 
case was so strong and irresistible, had some impression on his mind that at the 
eleventh hour, as upon all other occasions, the noble duke, who was the saviour 
of her Majesty’s Government—(‘ Hear /”)—and who had been the saviour of 
the present Ministry over and over again—( Renewed cries of “ Hear!”)— 
who had been to them a friend indeed, because a friend in need—whose friend- 
ship and generosity towards them had been exactly in proportion as the neces- 
sity for it pressed more urgently upon them,—he had from the beginning some 
impression that at the eleventh hour the noble duke would once more, on more 
or less intelligible grounds, more or less distinctly made intelligible or unintel- 
ligible to those who were to follow him, nevertheless come forward with his 
powerful assistance to defeat the motion, and undo the good to the country 
which that motion would have accomplished. He could not, however, allow 
the noble duke to go away laying to his soul the flattering unction that this 
treaty had not beer. acted upon. Nay, to a certain extent, it had even been 
bragged of as having been acted upon; for the noble earl at the head of the 
Admiralty could not help letting that out. 

Lords MansriELpD, ELLENBorouGH, and Harewoop, could not 
concur in the Duke of Wellington’s recommendation, but felt it their 
duty to support the motion. 

The House divided— 

For the motion .......+00 
Against it ....ccccreceveere aecesseccccces tevccccsccccee OF 

The numbers being equal, and there being no casting-vote in the 

House of Lords, the motion was neither negatived nor affirmed. 
University STaTures. 

The Earl of Rapnor, on Monday, requested some information from 
the Duke of Wellington and Marquis Camden respecting the pro- 
mised revision of the statutes of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. At Cambridge, he believed, little had been done beyond 
abolishing the oath taken at matriculation. The University of Oxford 
had merely made a show of doing something; and the Colleges had 
done little or nothing. There had been some new regulations, he be- 
lieved, about the fashion of the hair, and cudgel and foot-ball playing ; 
and it had also been made a law that any person in Oxford who com- 
posed a libel, affecting the reputation of anybody in the world, should 
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be made to produce the libel before the Vice-Chancellor; and if he 
did not explein every thing to the satisfaction of the Vice-Chancellor, 
he should be imprisoned at the pleasure of that officer, and make public 
recantation, or be banished from the University, and make reparation 
to the injured person. [During his speech Lord Radnor was cheered 
by Lord Holland. ] 

The Duke of WeLLINcTON said, that the statement made by him, 
that the revision of the statutes of the University of Oxford would be 
proceeded with, rested on the authority of communications from the 
heads of Colleges. Lord Radnor asked a question, but he took care 
to answer it in part himself. The University of Oxford, however, 
had done much more than Lord Radnor had mentioned; but he (the 
Duke of Wellington) would give him no explanation or information 
on the subject. He protested against the discussion of these topics in 
Parliament, at present. Lord Holland had thought proper to encou- 
rage Lord Radnor in his attack on the Universities, but he thought 
one of her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers would better perform his duty 
by protecting national institutions from attack. 

aaa CAMDEN was quite inaudible in his attempt to speak a few 
words. 

The Bishop of Lonpon regretted that he could not hear Lord Cam- 
den’s observations. He could assure the House, that the heads and 
members of Colleges at Oxford were anxious to amend the statutes in 
all cases where they could not be enforced. 

Lord Hottanp, having been particularly alluded to by the Duke of 
Wellington, felt it necessary to say a few words. It appeared from 
Lord Radnor’s statement, that a person was not only liable to expul- 
sion from the University, but to imprisonment, for having an unpub- 
lished libel in his possession. The University officers, it appeared, 
took upon themselves to act as judge and jury,—and criminals also, for 
they became the publishers of the libel, and by the law of England 
publication constituted the chief offence. For having a document in 
his possession which had not been published, but which was held to be 
libellous, Locke was expelled from the University; and for a very 
similar offence Algernon Sydney was executed. 

The Duke of Wet.incron said, his complaint was, that a Minister 
of the Crown should support Lord Radnor in his attack on the 
University. 

Lord BroucHam was astonished to hear the statement that had been 
made respecting the punishment for libel at Oxford, which was contrary 
to the law of the land. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON denied that any of the Oxford statutes 
were contrary to the law of the land: he objected to the discussion of 
bits of statutes in this way. 

The Bishop of GLovucestrEr said, that Locke was expelled from 
Oxford by order of Charles the Second, not by the University. He 
thought this fact, stated in the very curious correspondence between 
the Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of State, and Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch, had been generally known. 

Here the conversation dropped. 

TueE IrisH Poor. 

The debate on the Irish Poor Bill was renewed in the House of 
Lords, on Monday ; the motion being to omit certain words from the 
17th clause. This motion was negatived without a division ; and then 
the question was put from the woolsack, that “ this bill do pass.” 

The Marquis of LonponpERRy said, he was aware that the House 
would not be convinced by any arguments he could use against the bill. 
He therefore would not take up time by a long speech, but would simply 
move that the bill be rejected. 

The Earl of Limerick looked upon the bill as a humbug. All per- 
sons of large property and of moderate fortune were opposed to it; 
and he did hope that Ministers would not press it at this late period of 
the session. 

The Marquis of CLanricarDE expressed his disappointment that 
the measure had come out of the Committee as bad as it went in, and 
even at that late stage would record his vote against it. 

The Earl of MountcasHEt protested against the bill, as a dangerous 
and destructive measure, which would surely bring revolution and re- 
bellion on the country— 

The Radicals and the Conservatives, the rich and the poor in Ireland, were 
all opposed to the bill; and his only consolation was, that as the people and 
the priests united—although a by the landlords, yet assisted * Mr. 
O’Connell, had been successful in their opposition to tithes, they would 
equally succeed now, when not only the priests and the people, but also O’Con- 
nell, the Conservatives, and the Mesh sn of Ireland were united; and he 
defied her Majesty’s Ministers to bring the bill into force in Ireland. There 
was no country where they better knew the use of passive resistance; there was 
no country in which agitation was so well understood: both these means 
would be brought into full play ; and if their Lordships passed the bill, he was 
convinced that it would have no effect. 

Lord Brovcuam said, it might be supposed, if he eve a silent vote, 
that his objections to the bill had been removed ; but all that had been 
said in its defence had only confirmed his deeply-rooted repugnance to 
it. In Ireland, all parties, Protestant and Catholic, priest and layman, 
Radical and Moderate—if, indeed, there was a Moderate party in Ire- 
land, which he much doubted—Radical and Whig, Orange and Green, 
all who depended on labour, and not only they, but the poor them- 
selves, objected to the bill, either as a burden and a curse, or as a sham. 
This was not the case with the English Poor-law ; which was disliked 
only by the jobbers, the idle, and the dissolute. ‘There could be no 
just 2: drawn from the English Poor-law in favour of the bill for 
Ireland. he facts did not warrant it. Lord Brougham proceeded 
to animadvert on the details of the bill, and especially dwelt on the 
difficulty of obtaining machinery wherewith to work the measure. Of 
the state of Ireland itself, God knew, he had but little knowledge ; for 
there never was any subject more puzzling, or on which more contra- 
dictory statements were made— 

One said that there never had been a state of tranquillity so complete—never 
prosperity so unbroken—never so little crime—never so few outrages—never 
such undisturbed peacefulness, as reigned over the kingdom of Ireland during 
the administration of his noble friend the present chief governor of that country. 
How were his praises—and how justly—sung forth by eloquent tongues out of 
doors, and by yet more eloquent within the walls of both Hovses of Parliament. 





Grateful to him it was to hear it; and he felt still higher gratification in join. 
ing his voice in chorus with those on all sides of their Lordships’ House. © By 
what was his astonishment to receive such a letter as that which he now held 
in his hand, coming from one of the most strenuous supporters of the Govern. 
ment! What a different story did it tell! It mentioned, that while upon lj 
other subjects there existed many different opinions, upon the subject of the 


Poor-law there was only one opinion. Upon that question there existed no ° 


doubt, no discrepancy, no difference of opinion whatsoever. The writer de. 
clared that he was quite disheartened and disgusted with the present state of 
the country, and was astonished at the change since he last visited it two years 
ago. Men formerly p ble had b organized and dangerous assassins, 
against whose outrages the law was perfectly powerless. It was wonderful (the 
writer observed) that the majority of such and such Houses should be so igno. 
rant of the real state of Ireland, and should indulge in the idle dream of pacify. 
ing that country by a poor-law bill. Why, if they were to add a municipal 
bill to that, and to a municipal bill a bill for the total abolition of tithes, it 
would not have the smallest effect upon this poverty-stricken country, 
The writer proceeded to say, ‘‘ One can scarcely be aware of ¢ 
dreadful state of this country. No man’s life is worth an hour’s purchase, 
The reign of terror is established, which every man feels and acknow. 
ledges. I recently saw so and so, who teld me of being attacked in the 
middle of the day, two miles from the capital of this county, and on the mail. 
coach road, and of being so cruelly and barbarously beaten that his life is de. 
spairéd of.” He was aware that it might be said that nothing was more absurd 
than that of arguing from a private letter, but he had received other letters 
from other parties. What puzzled him was, that those letters so materially 
differed from the returns laid before their Lordships. 5 

These were private letters, but there was public testimony : there 
was Mr. O’Connell’s to the fact that Ireland never was in a worse or 
more dangerous state—that you could not be sure whether somebody 
might not at any moment by lifting up his finger create a revolt of a 
hundred thousand men. Now that was a very awful state of society; 
and although Mr. O’Connell’s statement might be denied, yet it must 
be admitted that it was a dangerous experiment to introduce into Ire- 
land, with the imperfect knowledge Parliament possessed of its actual 
condition, a bill which everybody must confess was most unpopular. 
Great changes, it was said, were required in Ireland; and he thought 
that the abolition of the Viceroyalty was one. If he was mistaken, 
he erred in common with Sir Tare Parnell, Lord Grenville, Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Liverpool, the Marquis Wellesley, and the Marquis of 
Anglesea. 
mitigate the evils of Ireland, Parliament should put an end to the 
Lord-Lieutenancy. As for this Poor-law, if there was any truth in 
the representations made of the inflamed and dangerous state of the 
country, it would not be any alleviation of Irish distress; and more. 
over, he was sure that unless they made provision for the Catholic 
clergy, every other measure of relief would be unavailing— 


If every priest in Ireland were to tell him that they would not take the 
money—if every agitator were to attack it—if every meeting were to vote 
against it, and every address were to pray the Crown not to sanction it, and if 
every petition were to deprecate it—if he should hear these authorities com- 
bined say, ‘* We tell you we won’t receive your money, we won't take the pro- 
vision at all,” he should go on in his course, unmeved by all this array of pe- 
titions, deprecations, speeches, repudiations, and should enact the measure and 
provide a fund, and should then say, ‘* Gentlemen, you do not want to 
take the money ; it is not your fault that the enactment is made; you have re: 
sisted to the utmost; keep the profit of that resistance by retaining your con: 
sistency, namely, the confidence of your flocks, and have the glory of refusing 
to barter your independence—your spiritual independence—for Government 
gold; keep the glory, keep ged influence—we grudge you neither; preserve 
your character: but here is the money—100/. for you, 150/. for another, 2501. 
for another, 350/. or 450/. for another.” Now, he did not like to prophesy— 
it was a dangerous thing ; but if ever he thought he could safely risk a predic- 
tion, it was this—that the protestors, the dissenters, the deprecators, the speak- 
ers, the addressers, the petitioners against this measure, would before many 
months take their portion and be thankful. 

Lord Metzourne said, he should only attempt a brief defence of 
the bill. Lord Brougham's main objection to it was the utter detesta- 
tion with which, he assumed, it was universally held in Ireland. Now, 
he admitted that the Irish gentry disliked it ; but he very much doubted 
whether they represented the feelings of the humbler classes, for whose 
especial benefit it wasintended. He was aware of many difficulties in 
the way of its introduction, but saw nothing to make him despair of its 
ultimately working to the great advantage and improvement of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. A great outcry was raised in Parliament 
and in the country against the English Poor-law ; but few were now 
bold enough to pretend that it had not worked most beneficially. He 
asked the House to pass the bill; for none of the alarming statements 
made by Mr. O'Connell, and by noble lords in that House, were sufii- 
cient in his mind to outweigh the benefits he fully expected to flow 
from the measure. 

Lord PLunKeETT maintained that Ireland was in a state of tranquil- 
lity, notwithstanding the assertions of those who never dared to bring 
the question to a distinct motion. 

Lord Ropew said, that when the misery which this bill would occa- 
sion was felt, it would be a consolation to him to reflect that he had 
lifted up his voice, and had (as he should) also used his privilege of 
protesting against it. 

The Earl of GLENGALL denied that Ireland was tranquil— 

From returns before the House, it appeared that in 1836 there had been 
23,000 crimes committed; and in 1837 there had been 26,000 crimes com- 
mitted. Homicides, firing of houses, and other crimes most frequent in Ire- 
land, were perpetrated in a greater number in 1837 than in 1836; 13,000/. had 
been offered as rewards for the discovery of offences, and of that but 500/. 
claimed; 5,000/. had been offered for the discovery of a murder in Tipperary, 
and yet not a shilling had been claimed. And this was the state of tranquill-ty 
which had been boasted of ! 

The Peers then divided— 

For the bil— 
Present ..ccccccccssscsscsveeresscccvevereessse-ecseesee 69 
PLOXICS coccccccccccvcevcerscccscseccscoesvorcevcccsenes 24 














93 
Against it— 
Present .. adedenene ésveceee 20 
Proxies ossseevee ~ 8 
— 31 


Majoritg Peeeeeereerenreercccee 62 
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IrnisH CorroraTION REForM. 
the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was read a se- 
cond time in the House of Lords, without a division; Lord RopEN 
protesting against the measure mm toto, as impolitic and unnecessary. 

On Thursday, the order of the day for going into Committee on the 
bill having been read, rae: 

Lord Lynpuurst rose to state the nature of several important 
amendments which he intended to propose in the Committee. Before 
entering on the subject of the bill, he made some remarks on the con- 
nexion between the three great Irish questions, relating to the Poor, 
the Corporations, and the Tithes; which connexion Ministers could 
not perceive at the commencement of the session, but now he appre- 
hended that it was evident to all parties. The Poor Bill might be 
said to have passed; there was @ prospect of the satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Tithe question; and, with the test of rating which the 
Poor Bill afforded, they could proceed to frame a Corporation Bill. 
He would now explain his amendments. The Corporation Bill 
had two schedules, A and B. Schedule A comprised eleven 
towns with a large population, and with corporations possessed of 
extensive property. He did not therefore object to the esta- 
blishment of new corporations in those towns, on _ conditions 
which he would presently mention. But the towns in schedule 
B were much smaller; and to their inhabitants the new corporations 
might be a burden and an expense which they would not like to under- 
go: he therefore proposed, that if the majority of rated inhabitants in 
these towns applied for charters, they should be granted, and not other- 
wise. The time during which the applications for charters must be 
made, should be limited ; and at the expiration of that period, if no ap- 
plications were made, the existing corporations should cease and deter- 
mine, and Commissioners be elected by the rated iphabitants for the 
management of the pecuniary affairs and the performance of other 
necessary duties. With respect to the franchise, he meant to propose, 
that it should be uniform, and granted, as in Scotland, to the occupiers 
of premises of ten pounds yearly value. But, to enact simply that the 
inhabitants of ten-pound houses should have the franchise, would be 
illusory. There was abundant evidence to prove that persons occupy- 
ing houses not worth five pounds would represent themselves as bond 
fide ten-pound occupants, and so fraudulently obtain the franchise. 
There must therefore be a test of value. Now, under the Poor Bill, 
the real value of premises could be accurately ascertained; and his 
first proposition was, that the qualification should be raised from 5i. 
to JOl.; and if that were agreed to, his amendment would point out 
the mode of ascertaining the value; which was as fellows. There 
was a schedule in the Poor Bill which detined the mode of rating: 
there were three columns—in one there was the rated value, in another 
the estimated amount of the landlord's repairs, in a third the insurance : 
when the sums in these three columns together amounted to ten 
pounds, he proposed that the occupancy of these premises should confer 
the municipal franchise. A Revising Barrister should sit with tbe 
Magistrates of the county at the revision, to guard against mistake or 
fraud. There were other amendments, relating to the administration 
of charitable funds, the boundaries of boroughs, the watching, and 
other matters, which he considered necessary, but he would not then 
enter into the details. The points were simple, but the alterations 
were of the most extensive character. 

Lord Gort objected to the bill entirely. The situation of Ireland 
was worse now than last year, and the bill was doubly dangerous. He 
called upon Lord Lyndhurst to withdraw his amendments, and resume 
his fine manly tone of resistance to the bill. 

Lord Mevrourne said, that nothing could be more fair or candid than 
the course taken by Lord Lyndhurst. He would not discuss the proposed 
amendments at length ; but would remark, that the towns in both the 
schedules appeared to him of sufficient magnitude to require the re- 
modelled corporations proposed by the bill ; and he feared that to leave 
it optional with the inhabitants of those in schedule B whether they 
would have corporations or not, would lead to harassing contests and 
local feuds. As to the franchise, he really thought that Lord Lynd- 
burst’s plan of testing the value, with rates, repairs, and insurance, was 
rather puzzling; and it was doubtful whether the five-pound franchise, 
as it stood in the bill, was‘not, on the whole, the best that could be 
devised. 

Lord Wicktow rejoiced at the prospect of settling the Corporation 
question ; but he insisted on a real ten-pound qualification. 

Lord PortMAn said, the main object was to get rid of this question, 
so that it might not be perpetually brought before Parliament. 

The House went into Committee. 

Clauses Ist, 2d, and 3d, were agreed to. 

Lord Lynpuurst proposed an amendment to clause 4th, which 
restricted the grant of corporations to the towns in schedule A. 

The amendment was carried, without a division. 

The Committee divided on Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment to clause 
6th, fixing the franchise at ten pounds, to be ascertained in the manner 
explained in his speech. 

For the amediment ..ccc.cccccccossocsessccsescessecee OG 
AGEINGE I. ...cccccccerecrceee deaceccsecesecetscessescoeae 36 


On Monday, 


Majority against Ministers............ 60 

The clause, thus altered, was agreed to. 

Lord Lynpuursz7’s further amendments were agreed to pro forma, 
and ordered to be printed, on the understanding that they should be dis- 
cussed on bringing up the report. The bill passed through the Com- 
mittee, and the report is to be brought up on Tuesday. 


Irish Titues: THe MILtion Loan. 


According to the arrangement made last week, the Speaker took the 
chair in the Commons at twelve o'clock on Tuesday. The order of 
the day was for going into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill; but 
the whole of the morning, from twelve till four, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion on a motion by Mr. O’ConnELt, that it be “ an instruction to 
the Committee, that they have power to make arrangements for the 
diminution or discharge of the arrears of tithe now due.” 

The substance of Mr. O’Connell’s proposition was, that the sum of 
640,000/., already advanced to the Irish clergy and other tithe impro- 





priators should be remitted, and that the Committee should have power 
to diminish or discharge the remainder. 

This scheme was supported by Lord Stantey, Sir Ropert Peet, 
Mr. Suert, and Mr. Sergeant Jackson. Lord Jouy Russet and 
Mr. Sprtxe Rick demurred to it; on the ground that the loan-re- 
ceivers ought only to be relieved from the repayment of that portion 
of the arrears which they could not collect. 

Mr. Hume would not give one shilling to the Irish clergy, until the 
conditions were fulfilled on which it was formerly proposed to remit 
payment of the money advanced—until the Appropriation-clause and 
the abolition of sinecures in the Church were agreed to. 

After the discussion had proceeded for some time, 

Sir Roserr Peet spoke as follows in explanation of a plan he had 
formed— 

‘I do not despair that some settlement of this question consistent with jus- 
tice may be arrived at; and I beg to submit to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee a proposal offered with that view, and the main grounds of which I 
shall now state. In the first place, as you can do nothing without a Commis- 
sion, let one be appointed. It is impossible, unless you mean to act blindly, 
that you should proceed in this case without intrusting to some such body the 
necessary powers for carrying into operation the plan which I mean to submit. 
Do not guarantee to pay the amount of the arrears, but place at the disposal of 
this Commission 307,0002.—I should rather say half a million. Ascertain, 
then, the total amount of the arrears of the occupying tenants, and determine 
what proportion the defined sum which you place at the disposal of the Com- 
mission bears to the whole amount of the arrears. Supposing the sum fixed 
upon for disposal by the Committee to be 807,000/., and the whole amount of 
arrears to be 614,000/., of course you can only meet 50 per cent. of what is 
now due. Then introduce an optional principle into the plan—offer to pur- 
chase the arrears by a tender of 50 per cent., the Government standing in the 
position of the tithe-owner in respect to the arrears. Give the parties two 
months, or a certain definite period, to decide. Ia my cpinion, a great num- 
ber will be found ready to sink their right to arrears, in consideration of the 
immediate payment of the sum which you offer. The state will then be in 
possession of the existing right of the tithe-owner to the arrears. You will 
thus be enabled to look at the particular circumstances of each place, and to 
see where it is right to enforce the law, and where it would be more expedient 
to avoid its enforcement. Let you, the state, be the party to enforce to the 
utmost the claim of the tithe-owner, and to make such arrangements as that 
you can say to the Jandlord—‘ There are 1001. of arrears due to me by your 
tenants ; let a portion of this be paid, and we shall remit the remainder.’ 
This plan would do no injustice to the clergyman, because he is to remain in 
possession of his remedy he the recovery of his tithe, in case he refuses the 
offer made him by the Commission. I venture to say, in nine cases out of ten 
he will accept your offer. In the few cases in which he shall decline, there re- 
mains the objection that the tithe arrears are to be recovered by the clergyman 
from the occupying tenant ; but how infinitely smaller will that proportion be, 
than when you leave the clergyman altogether to the enforcement of his own 
rights, without any interference on the part of the Government. By this 
course you introduce an optional principle; you place yourselves in the position 
of the clergyman ; where the circumstances of the opposition given by the oc- 
cupying tenant are such that you do not think it right to enforce the claim to 
arrears, you can abstain from doing so; but where, on the contrary, the tenant 
is solvent and refractory, and you seek to make a public example of enforcing 
the law, then you have the means af compelling payment.’ 

Mr. O'ConneEtt thought Sir Robert Peel’s proposition might be- 
come the basis of a practicable arrangement. 

Lord Joun Russettand Mr. Spatne Rice agreed to give it a fa- 
vourable consideration, and the discussion was adjourned. 

SALE or Brer. 

Lord Fraycis Ecerton, on Tuesday, moved an address to the 
Queen for “ copies of any passages in presentments of Grand Juries in 
England and Wales having reference to the state of the law affecting 
the sale of beer, for the years 1836, 1837, and 1838.” He referred to 
numerous petitions which bad been presented from York, Leeds, 
Huddersfield, She flield, and other places, for proof of the enormous evils 
produced by the present system. No bill had ever been more productive 
of drunkenness and immorality than the Sale of Beer Act. He did 
not wish to inconvenience the Government, or to injure persons who 
had engaged in business under a bill introduced by a Ministry in whose 
politics he concurred; but he wished to give all parties warning that 
the present system could not continue long. 

Mr. Sanrorp seconded the motion. 

Mr. Spatne Rice had always considered the opening of the beer- 
trade as a wise and liberal proceeding. As to the alleged increase of 
crime, he did not believe that it was to be attributed to the Beer Act. 
Neither had he any faith in the statements made of the greatly-in- 
creased consumption of spirits. In London, gin-shops were not on 
the increase, but the reverse. Would not the repeal of the present 
law respecting the sale of beer bring on the old monopoly, and the 
evils of the licensing system? Nothing could be done this session ; 
but he implored the House to weigh well the consequences of altering 
the existing law. 

Mr. Hume deprecated the eternal meddling with the comforts of the 
poor. He denied that there was any proof of the increase of crime and 
drunkenness. The licensed victuallers had been raising a clamour 
against beer-shops ; but, while complaints had been made against 514 
licensed victualling-houses, only 240 beer-shops had offended. 

Lord Duncannon considered beer-shops as places where crimes of 
the deepest dye, such as highway robbery and deer-stealing, were con- 
cocted; and he had forbidden all his tenants to keep them. 

Mr. Warsurrton said, the old women who used to rail at public- 
houses now railed at beer-shops. If to drink beer at the beer-shops 
was prohibited, he should propose that no beer be drunk at any inn in 
London. 

Mr. Danny contended that beer-shops were resorted to by worse cha- 
racters than public-houses. 

Mr. Hawes denied the increase of crime, on which Lord Francis 
Egerton’s entire case rested— 

In two metropolitan counties, Middlesex and Surry, there had been a steady 
decrease of crime during the last three years, though the population had in- 
creased and beer-shops Bad multipled. It was true there had been a better 
police and prompter gaol-deliveries. Of serious offences, in 1834, the number 
was 17 percent. ; in 1835, 16 per cent. ; in 1836, 15 per cent. ; in 1837, 13 per 
cent. If the state of crime was examined, it would be found that all those 
offeaces which might be supposed to be the result of hard drinking and bad 
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company had diminished ; and that offences had decreased in the country dis- 
tricts, where the evils of beer-shops were said to be most felt. Education was 
the proper corrective of crime ; and who were the opposers of all education, 
not founded upon a particular creed, but the gentlemen opposite ? 

{ Mr. Sianey attributed the increase of crime to the augmented con- 
sumption, not of beer, but of spirits— 

{ From the returns which he had minutely examined, he found that the con- 
sumption of spirits had within twenty years increased from 9,000,000 gallons 
to 27,000,000 gallons. That wasa frightful increase, and in some degree 
Owing to the scandalously inefficient manner in which the police discharged 
their duty. Whenever he had left that House after midnight, sometimes at one 
and two o'clock, he had invariably seen on his way home several ee 
open, and persons coming out from them ina state of inebriation. If the police 
were attending to their duty, that could not take place with impunity to either 
party. With regard to beer-shops, he was certainly of opinion that some im- 
provement should be made in the mode of granting licences. Some criterion— 
that of property perhaps—ought to be required before any one should be per- 
mitted toestablish a beer-shop. There was a great difference between the work- 
ing of the present system in large towns and in the country, as the competition 
ereated in the former from the multiplicity of such houses, secured to the in- 
habitants a good article at a cheap rate. This was not so in villages, which 
required a check of a different nature. 

Mr. Watwace was for free competition— 

He could produce villages in Scotland in which every other house was a 
beer-shop ; and yet from those houses the people returned as sober as the fre- 

uenters of Crockford’s or any other club in London. (Much laughter.) 

"hey went to those places to refresh, not intoxicate themselves. It was thought 
no disgrace to do so; and if the same liberal system were adopted in England, 
he had no doubt it would be attended with the same happy result. 

Mr. Mark Puittirs wished for inquiry next session. 
™ Mr. Vitviers supported this suggestion. He defied any person to 
show that the conduct of the people had deteriorated since the intro- 
duction of the Beer Act. It was, however, the interest of Magis- 
trates, and those who made Magistrates, to go back to the old 
system. 

Sir J. Guest supported Lord Francis Egerton’s motion. 

Mr. Actionny and Mr. Parror approved of the Beer Act. Mr. 
Broruerton and Mr. Hinptey were unfavourable to the continuance 
of*the present system, and advocated inquiry and improvement. 

The motion for returns was agreed to. 

Tue Coat Trape. 


Mr. Lazovucuere, on Thursday, having moved the further consi- 
deration of the report on the London Coal-trade Bill, 

Lord GRaNvILLE SoMERSET moved an instruction to the Committee, 
to make provision for the repeal of all such clauses in Railway Bills 
as impose a duty of a shilling and a penny per ton, to be paid to the 
Corporation of London, in coals carried by railways within certain dis- 
tances of London, which distances were specified in the several acts, 
and varied froin fifteen to eighteen miles. His proposition was 
the only one which could enable the citizens of London to obtain 
coals from inland districts, and break down the monopoly of the coal- 
owners—that gigantic combination, which now engrossed the entire 
supply of coals to the metropolis. 

Mr. Home seconded the motion. 

Mr. Laznovucuere would gladly reduce the price of coals in London, 
but that reduction should be made in a fair and open manner. If the 
coalowners had formed an illegal combination, let an act of Parliament 
be passed to put it down. By the present bill, the City of London 
consented to allow a drawback on every ton of coals exported, either 
for the use of steam-boats or as cargo. The adoption of the amend- 
ment would seriously obstruct the passage of a bill which conferred 
these great advantages; and he should give all the resistance in his 
power to Lord Granville Somerset’s motion. 

Mr. Warsurton observed, that a more scandalous monopoly never 
existed than in the Northern Coal trade, or a more shameful combina- 
tion— 

A good description of coal they sold for exportation at Is. a ton less than they 
would sell it to the English consumer; and an inferior description, called beam 
coal, they sold to the foreign consumer at 8s. 6d. a chaldron, while they 
charged the home market twice as much. He hoped the House would adopt 
some regulations to put this trade upon a footing of fair and honourable compe- 
tition, and correct the selfishness, narrow-mindedness, and want of patriotism 
of those who monopolize it. 

Mr. Bett denied that any thing like combination existed among the 

coalowners in the North of England— 
& The privilege of supplying the port of London was not confined to the coal- 
owners of the North of England. It was open to those of Scotland and Wales ; 
and the only advantage possessed by the North of England coalowners was, that 
the public gave them a preference because they supplied a better and a cheaper 
article to persons so dealing ; therefore the charge of monopoly or combination 
could not apply. [t was erroneous to suppose that the regulations adopted in 
the Northern coal-trade had the effect of limiting the supply to the port of 
London, because the supply had increased considerably within the last ten 
years. In answer to Mr. Warburton’s observation, he begged to state, that the 
beam coal, which was sold cheap for exportation, was not so well screened or 
attended to as that sent to Loudon, which was charged only 10s., instead of 
iGs., as stated by Mr. Warburton. 

Sir Rozerr Peet opposed the motion; as it involved a dangerous 
principle—that of interfering with places that had natural and physical 
advantages, so as to bring them to a level with places less favoured. 
There was, he agreed, a practical monopoly on the part of the coal- 
owners ; but he was surprised at Mr. Warburton’s indignation on the 
subject, and his disappointment in not finding disinterestedness and 
patriotism in a coal-hole— 

He for one never expected to find more patriotism in a coalowner quad coal- 
owner than he did in a horsedealer. (Much laughter.) He did not think the 
coalowners were to blame for selling to foreign manufacturers. The fault and 
the blame lay with those who permitted them to do so, instead of retaining and 
securing to England her own elements of continual prosperity, (Cheers.) In 
that respect the coalowners must stand acquitted of ali blame. Indeed, he verily 
believed that Quintus Curtius himself, if he were a coalowner, would exact as 
much from his customers as he could, although in another capacity he would, 
ef course, be very patriotic. So it was with the coalowners: qud coalowners, 
they might be selfish, though patriotic and disinterested in a different character. 

He thought that the House had legislated too hastily on the subject 





of railways. ‘hey should have dealt with the railway bills as part of 
a general system, and not as individual measures. He considered the 
continuation of the coal-duty objectionable, but did not know in what 
other way they could have a Royal Exchange worthy of the city of 
London. 

Mr. Pease defied any man to show that the coal business had been 
a paying trade during the last ten years. He had himself given away 
10,000 tons of small coals this year to repair the roads, rather than 
send them to London, as they would not pay the cost of freight. 

Lord GRanvittE SoMERSET withdrew his motion; and the report 
was considered in Committee. The several clauses, with the sche. 
dules and preamble, were agreed to; and the report was ordered to be 
received the next day. 

Tue Miscettangous Estimates. 


The House of Commons went into Committee on the Miscella. 
neous Estimates on Monday. On the vote of 107,993/. for the ex. 
penses of the Consular Department being proposed, Sir Rozert Prey 
asked whether Consuls were prohibited from engaging in trade? Lord 
PALMERSTON replied, that whenever the Consul was more of a diplo. 
matic than a commercial agent, as in most of the South American 
States, he was prohibited from engaging in trade; but not otherwise, as 
he was thus enabled to obtain Consuls at smaller salaries than if they 
were prevented from trading on their own account. 

The sum of 9,055/. was voted for the salaries of factory surveyors, 
Several Members expressed disapprobation of the present system, 
Mr. Broruerron said, that the act did not afford the slightest protec. 
tion to the children, while it was extremely inconvenient to masters 
and workmen. It was easily and constantly evaded. 

The sum of 8,703. for the expenses of the mint having been pro. 
posed, 

Mr. Lanovcuenre said, in reply to an observation from Mr. Clay, 
that he regretted to state the general opinion of English artists, that 
the execution of the coronation medal did not answer the expectation 
formed, from the distinguished reputation of Signor Pistrucci— 

To show, however, how capable that artist was of elegant design and able 
execution, he need only refer to the coronation medal of George the Fourth, 
And though he fully admitted that the late coronation medal was not executed 
in the manner that might have been expected from Signor Pistrucci, yet he 
believed that the imperfection was entirely owing to an unfortunate circum- 
stance, by which he had been almost totally deprived of sight for two weeks 
previous to the completion of the work. Signor Pistrucci was as sensible as 
any body of the imperfection of the medal, and wrote to him to state his regret 
and explain the cause. : 

Mr. Hume was sorry that the medals could not be put into a pot 
and remelted; and he was sorry for Signor Pistrucci’s misfortune; 
but, on such an occasion, if on any, extraordinary precautions should 
have been taken by the Master of the Mint. He wished to know 
whether there would not be threepenny and twopenny silver pieces as 
well as fourpenny ? 

Mr. Laxovcuenre did not think that any possible benefit could arise 
from having smaller pieces than the fourpenny for general circulation, 
but should be indeed sorry to omit the coinage of the smaller pieces 
usual at the commencement of each reign. ‘The series of silver pen- 
nies was the most perfect of any class of English coins. 

Mr. Warzurton regretted that the Committee on the Mint bad not 
been reappointed, 

Mr. Lasoucuenrs said, that the state of health of one of the officers, 
whose evidence would have been most important for the Committee to 
hear, would not have allowed him to be present. 

The vote passed. 

By a majority of 84 to 16, the Committee agreed to continue the 
grant of 4,500/. to Dissenting ministers and French refugees; Mr. 
Hixptey, Mr. Hume, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Watace, on behalf of 
the Dissenters disclaiming any wish to receive that portion of the sum, 
1,095/., paid to their clergy. 46,6901. for the Convict Hulks establish- 
ment, and 235,000. for maintaining convicts in New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, were voted without a word of remark. 

The grant of 20,000/. for the erection of school-houses excited some 
discussion. 

Mr. Staney was dissatisfied with the manner in which the money 
was distributed. There ought to be a system of inspection. 

Mr. Spainc Rice promised a measure for that purpose next session, 

Mr. Wyss spoke in favour of general education, 

Mr. Gou.surn insisted on religious education. 

Mr. Actanp spoke to the same effect, and added— 

There was a very efficient inspection of the national schools carried on by 
the clergy in each parish, and the benefits of those schools were not confined 
to the children of members of the Established Church, for a very large portion 
of the children of the Dissenters attended them. 

Mr. Vituiers said, the inference was that the schools were well-con- 
ducted, because they were under the inspection of the clergy. But 
what was the fact ?— 

Was not the complaint general that the country, in respect to religious in- 
struction, was ina state of destitution, thus clearly showing that an improved 
system of inspection was wanted? He hop.d the House would consider that 
there had been nothing advanced against some improved system of superinten- 
dence, and when they voted the public money, it was surely their duty to see 
how that money was applied. That money at present was given to two socie~ 
ties ; and it appeared to him that the only rule for its distribution at present 
was to give it almost exclusively to the most wealthy sect. Now, it was clear 
that it ought to be applied fairly to the general purposes of education ; and he 
sincerely trusted that a better system of inspection would be established so as 
to insure a fairer distribution of the grant. 

Sir Rosert Inciis was strongly opposed to Parliamentary inter- 
ference with the mode of instruction adopted by the Church. 

Mr. O’ConneELt only wanted fair play— 

As the grant was the contribution of all sects in religion, they wanted that 
grant to be fairly divided amongst Protestants, Catholics, and Dissenters. 
They were all met there on equal terms; and all that those on his side of the 
House asked for was equality and justice, and that the Government should 
superintend the distribution of the money, leaving the instruction to the care of 
the pastors. 

The money was voted. 
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Tas Narenay Commons on Monday, by a majority of 109 to 


read a third time in the 
38; and passed. 

Pitorace BItt. 
charged on Tuesday ; 
with it this session. 

Vesrares in Caurcues BILL. It was agreed on Tuesday, that 
this bill should be brought forward at the morning sitting of Thursday 
a or Oupe. Mr. Praep moved for papers connected 
with the assumption of the Government of Oude by the East India 
Company. Sir Joun HosuovuseE had no objection to produce the 
papers ; but assured the House, that nothing had been done to give 
the Company greater power than it possessed by treaty to enforce pay- 
ment of any claims on the King of Oude. 

Care or Goop Horr. Mr. Giapstone moved an address to the 
Queen fér a commission of inquiry, on the spot, into the past and pre- 
sent state of British relations with the Caffre tribes at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Sir Georce Grey said, that the real object of the mo- 
tion was for an investigation into the conduct of certain settlers at 
Albany in the colony: but, after careful attention to the circumstances 
attending their disputes with the natives, he saw no ground for ap- 
pointing the proposed commission of inquiry— 

No effort had been left untried by the Government of the Cape of Good 
Hope to carry into effect the measures recommended by the Colonial Adminis- 
tration here for establishing a better system of policy and remedying existing 
evils. The aggressions of the colonists could not be justified or sanctioned by 
Parliament or the Government; and he trusted that these excesses, which 
were only disgraceful to the British name, would in future be prevented. 

Motion rejected, by 41 to 32. 

Tur ParocutaL ASSESSMENTS BILt was read a second time, on 
Wednesday, on the motion of Mr. Lanoucuerg, and after a division of 
104 to 42, The object of the bill, as explained by Mr. Labouchere, 
is to prevent farmers’ profits being rated for parochial purposes. Bya 
late decision of Judge Parke, in the case of the King versus Joddrell, 
the usual mode of rating—namely, that of making deductions for re- 
pairs and other outgoings, and fixing the rate on the remainder—was set 
aside. The Attorney-GENERAL declared this decision to be bad in 
law ; but, to prevent extensive litigation, a declaratory act was necessary. 
Another effect of the bill would be to render clerical tithes liable to 
rates; from which, by a clause introduced in a former bill by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, they are now exempt. The chief oppo- 
nents of the bill were Mr. Goutzurn and Sir Rozerr Inciis on 
behalf of the Clergy. The Country Gentlemen supported the measure. 

Tue QUALIFICATION OF MemsBers BILt was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Tue Westminster IMPROVEMENT BiLt was withdrawn by Sir 
Matrugew Woop; Mr. Pouterr THomson having objected to the 
mode of raising 900,000/. of the necessary capital by tontine, which he 
called a species of hocus-pocus or gambling. 

Tue Scorcu SmMatt Densrs Bint was thrown out, on the motion 
for the third reading, by a vote of 63 to 45. This measure was brought 
forward by Sir Wiitram Rak, and opposed by Mr. Wattace. 


The order for “ committing ” this bill was dis- 
Mr. Poutetr THomson declining to proceed 
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The Court. 

TuE Queen, with the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Sutherland, 
and a numerous party, went on Monday morning to Hyde Park, where 
there was a grand review of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and a nu- 
merous party of British and foreign noblemen. In the evening, her 
Majesty had a small dinner-party. 

On Tuesday morning, the Queen took a carriage-airing with the 
Princess of Hohenlohe and the Prince of Leiningen; and in the 
evening her Majesty went:to the Italian Opera. 

_ There was a splendid dinner-party at the Palace on Thursday. It 
included the Duke of Nassau, Prince Esterhazy, Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, Count and Countess Strogonoff, Prince and Princess Schwart- 
zenburg, Count Putbus, and several other Ambassadors from Foreign 
Courts, with Lord Palmerston, and the Marquis of Conyngham. 
After dinner the Queen received evening company. In the party 
were the Duke and Dutchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Nor- 
manby, the Marquis of Anglesea, the Earl of Liverpool and the 
ae Jenkinson, Lord and Lady John Russell, Lord and Lady 
shley, 

The Queen gives a farewell dinner-party to the Duke de Nemours 
on Monday. 

There is to be a Levee on Wednesday, at St. James’s Palace. 

Queen Adelaide received visits yesterday from several members of 
the Royal Family, and afterwards left town for Bushy Park. 

_ The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge gave a grand state-ball last 
night, at Cambridge House. 


Che Metropolis. 

A grand review of cavalry and infantry was performed in Hyde Park 
on Monday. The force on the ground consisted of three troops of the 
Royal Artillery, the First and Second Regiments of Life Guards, the 

oyal Horse Guards, the Tenth Regiment of Hussars, the Twelfth 
Regiment of Lancers, three Batteries of Field Artillery, First and 
Third Battalions of the Grenadier Foot Guards, the First and Second 
Battalions of Scots Fusileers, and the First and Second Battalions of 
the Rifle Brigade. The Queen appeared soon after eleven, in an open 
barouche, with her Aides-de-camp in full uniform, and escorted by a 
detachment of Life Guards. The Dukes of Cambridge and Welling- 
ton, the Duke of Nemours, Marshal Soult, Prince Esterhazy, Prince 
Schwartzenburg, Count Strogonoff, and many other foreigners of dis- 
tinction, were present. The Park was crowded to excess, by persons 
iN carriages, on horseback, and on foot. A larger space than usual 
was left open for the public, and no ptivileged persons admitted within 








the ring so as to obscure the view of the multitude. ‘The Queen 
looked remarkably well, and was much cheered. Marshal Soult was 
greeted with loud acclamations, which he repeatedly acknowledged ; 
and the gentlemen of his suite testified their gratification at the honour 
done their chief. The Duke of Wellington, however, seems to have 
been the “lion” of the day: crowds pressed round to shake hands 
with him, amidst deafening cheers. The day was beautifully fine, 
thongh hot, and the show passed off without any very serious accident. 
The breaking of Marshal Soult’s stirrup was one of the casualties ; 
but he will scarcely think it an unlucky fracture, since he was supplied 
from Messrs. Laurie and Co., the sadlers, with the stirrups which 
Napoleon used during some of his campaigns. 


The banquet at the Guildhall yesterday to the Foreign Princes and 
Ambassadors was a very splendid affair. The decorations of the Hall 
were nearly the same as on the Queen’s visit to the City. Besides the 
distinguished foreigners, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O’Connell, and many Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, were present at the feast. The 
Duke of Wellington and Marshal Soult were loudly cheered. The 
speeches were complimentary and commonplace, as usual on such occa- 
sions; but nothing could surpass the excellence of all that was pro- 
vided to tickle the corporal palate. 

Marshal Soult has visited the East and West India Docks and the 
British Museum. On Wednesday, he went to Windsor Castle and 
Eton College; and on Thursday to Beulah Spa. 


A General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was held 
yesterday, to take into consideration a bill which Ministers have in- 
troduced into Parliament for the protection of native labourers sent 
trom India to other colonies. A report from the Court of Directors 
expressed general approbation of the bill; but the benevolent and 
manly Sir Charles Forbes, with his characteristic zeal for the welfare 
of the helpless natives, stood forward to oppose the Court and the 
Government. We said that he could not look upon the bill in any 
other light than as one for the extension of slavery, and the oppression 
of the natives— 

These poor wretches were to be deprived of their civil rights; they were noé 

to be allowed to contract debts; and they were to be left, even for obtaining 
absolute necessaries, entirely at the mercy of their employers. He could not 
conceive the necessity of inducing these poor men to leave their native soil, 
where there were thousands of miles of Jand capable of raising sugar and other 
produce. One reason why they were so badly off now in India, was the grind- 
ing system adopted as to pay. All the servants of the East India Company 
who had come home from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, concurred in the 
opinion, that in respect to the pay of the natives, they were in a worse state 
than they were a century ago. The labourers ought to be allowed to cul- 
bse the waste lands; and it would soon be seen what industry could accom- 
lish. 
Mr. Salomons, Mr. Weeding, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Hankey, and other proprietors, denounced the bill in very strong lan- 
guage ; but the report of the Court of Directors was finally agreed to, 
on the understanding that a clause shall be introduced into the bill, re- 
quiring a pecuniary deposit of 250 rupees (25/.) to be made by the 
employer for each labourer whom he engages to quit the Company’s 
territories ; ‘ such deposit to be held until the return of the labourer 
in respect of whom it is made, or until his death if he should never 
return, and to be a security as well for his return as for indemnifying 
the Company against any expense which they may incur in reference to 
such labourers.” It was also agreed, at the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Forbes, that in case of the death of the labourer, half the deposit 
should be paid to his family. This regulation would do much towards 
stopping the trade entirely. 





A numerous party of the electors of Marylebone gave Mr. Ewart a 
dinner on Wednesday, at the Eyre Arms Tavern, St. John’s Wood ; Mr. 
Hume inthe chair. The speakers, besides Mr. Ewart and the chairman, 
were Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. O'Connell, and Major Revell. The 
company, among whom were some who voted for Colonel Thompson 
at the last election, appeared unanimous in their determination to re- 
turn Mr. Ewart at the next contest. There is nothing in the speeches, 
as reported, worth quotation. Attacks on the Tories, with scarcely 
any laudation of the Whigs, formed the staple of the after-dinnerora- 
tory. 

The Fox Club had their annual fish dinner at Blackwall on Saturday. 
About fifty were present. 

The supporters of the London Fever Hospital held a meeting on 
Wednesday, at the Thatched House Tavern; Lord Devon in the 
chair. From a report read by the Secretary, it appeared that the Com- 
mittee had determined to increase the accommodation of the hospital 
by two wards, capable of holding thirty beds. The entire additions 
will cost 2,000/. At the last meeting in the City, 1,000/. was collected, 
and the same amount on Wednesday. The entire income of the so- 
ciety, however, from regular sources, is only 810/. ; and its present ex- 
penditure is 1,400/.: it is plain, therefore, that this most useful insti- 
tution requires more and permanent assistance. 

Charles Mathews, the comedian, previous to his departure with 
Madame Vestris for America, has resigned the District Surveyorship 
of Stratford-le- Bow. 


In the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, J. Rickey, a private 
in the Twelfth Regiment of Lancers, was found guilty of the murder 
of his sergeant, Hamilton. The Jury recommended the prisoner to 
mercy,—it does not appear on what grounds; and Judge Parke said— 

He would take care that the recommendation should be mentioned in the 
proper quarter; but he must at the same time say, that he was very fearful, 
from the circumstances connected with the case, that it was of such a nature 
as almost to preclude all chance of the prisoner’s life being spared. 

On Wednesday, sentence of death was passed on Rickey, and no 
hope of mercy held out to him by Judge Parke; who quoted the 
Mosaic law to justify the execution of murderers. 

William Fagniot, a printer, William Bryan and William Daly, la- 
bourers, were charged with an attempt to extort money by threats, and 
the publication of “ wicked, false, malicious, and defamatory libels,” 
from the Marquis of Downshire. From the evidence it appeared, that 
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a foreigner named Reiterhoffer, who had formerly been a courier tra- 
velling abroad with Lord Downshire’s family, had pretended to be 
married to Lady Mary Hill, since deceased, and to be entitled through 
her Ladyship to a considerable fortune. His absurd claims being re- 
sisted, he engaged Fagniot to print some infamous placards, which the 
two other prisoners carried about in the streets. Reiterhoffer could 
not be found. Fagniot was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 
and Bryan to six months’. Daly was acquitted. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Thursday, Mr. Moore, a gentleman re- 
siding at Greenhithe, complained that he had been repeatedly fired 
upon and boarded when wiles in his yacht, by the Coast Guard in the 

hames. He could get no redress; although on application to the 
Superintendent, it was admitted that there was no suspicion whatever 
of his being a smuggler. A spite against a man whom he employed, 
seems to be the real motive of the annoyance. Mr. Moore was ad- 
vised to complain to the Commissioners of Customs. 

At the Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, Thomas Flower, a man of 
respectable family, evidently mad, was charged with having been found 
within the precincts of the Palace, and offering resistance to the officers 
of her Majesty's Household. Mr. Randall, one of the Queen's Pages, 
Aeposed, that on Monday night, about ten minutes before twelve 
o’clock, he was passing through the picture-gallery, and found the de- 
fendant, who was attired in the meanest manner, seated upon a chair, 
within seven yards of the Royal bed-room. It appeared that her Ma- 
jesty had only retired to rest about ten minutes previously; and that 
the defendant had obtained entrance by mixing with the servants of the 
Foreign Ambassadors, who had been invited to an entertainment after 
the review in Hyde Park. He was removed with difficulty ; declaring 
that he had resolved to demand the Queen’s hand in marriage. The 
Magistrate sent the madman to Tothill-fields Prison. 

A commission of lunacy was held at the Swan Inn, Walham Green, 
on Wednesday, to inquire into the state of mind of Lady Seymour, 
widow of Sir William Seymour, formerly a Judge in India. Evidence 
was given that proved Lady Seymour to have been occasionally in- 
sane; but, when produced before the Commissioners, her answers 
were so pertinent and proper, and her behaviour so calm, that the Jury 
would not give a final verdict without further evidence; and the in- 
quiry was adjourned. 





Che Country. 

A party of Brighton Radicals, friends of Mr. George Faithful, gave 
that naidieesen a public dinner on ne. There was nothing like 
regret manifested at the result of the last election; but on the contrary, 

r. Faithful declared, that at the next election, if the Whigs did not 
resolve honestly to support one Radical in return for Radical support 
of one Whig, the Whigs should be “treated with two Tories ” instead 
of one. 

Considerable sensation bas been caused in Todmorden and the neigh- 
bourhood, in consequence of Mr. Fielden, M.P., and his brothers 
having resolved to stop the working of their mills. The town of Tod- 
morden principally belongs to these gentlemen, and its population is 
mainly indebted for support to the employment they obtain in their 
works. The Messrs. Fielden are known to be most strenuous oppo- 
nents of the new Poor-law Bill, and the inhabitants of Todmorden are 
equally determined to resist its introduction. The Poor-law Commis- 
sioners resolyed to enforce the obnoxious law in the neighbourhood ; 
and the result is, that sooner than submit to it, Mr. Fielden has 
resolved to close the mills; which will be the means of throwing the 
population of this thriving town out of employment altogether. A 

ublic meeting of the inhabitants was held on Friday last; when the 
etter of Mr. Fielden announcing his determination was read.— Times. 

There was a splendid display of popular feeling at Newcastle on the 
day of the Coronation. The number of persons assembled is esti- 
mated at 70,000. It was certainly the largest meeting that had ever 
been held in that vicinity. Mr. Doubleday presided, and Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor was present and assisting. An incident occurred at the 
meeting, which excited not a little present indignation, and on which 
both the Northern Star and the Northern Liberator contain very strong 
comments. While Mr. O'Connor was moving thanks to the Chair- 
man, a strong party of Dragoons, the men with their carbines in the 
rest, passed in front of the hustings, while a corps of infantry, with 
their bayonets fixed, marched by the rear. An officer of the former is 
described, from curiosity or some other motive, as rudely pushing his 
horse through the crowd; and as only repressed by the indignation of 
the people, and a pretty plain intimation of active resistance. As the 
meeting was dispersing, the troops seem to have countermarched in the 
same manner that they had advanced. It is alleged that this was done 
in discharge of an ordinary duty—that the troops were marching from 
the barracks to the review ground: it seems admittedy however, that 
the route chosen was a circuitous one; and it is not by any means clear 
that it was not also an extraordinary one. A plan of the ground, and 
affidavits of several disintgrested parties, have been prepared; and the 
matter, Mr. O'Connor says, will be brought before Parliament.—Bir- 
mingham Journal. 

Marshal Soult has been invited by the corporation of Liverpool to 
dine with them. He has fixed on the 20th instant as the day. The 
railroad directors have promised to convey his Excellency down in ten 
hours and a half !— Globe, 


Several provincial journals, received this week as well as the last, 
contain accounts of the debate on the New Zealand Bill. The sub. 
ject excites a keen interest in many parts of the country; and the 
means by which the measure was defeated appear to be much better 
understood than we could have supposed. An able letter in the 
Staffordshire Exaniner exposes the selfish motives of the jobbing oppo- 
nents of the biil, and does not spare the Missionaries. In allusion to 
the means by which some of these worthies have acquired immense 
property in New Zealand, the letter-writer, who appears to speak from 
personal knowledge, says— 

**T assert that the New Zealand Mission has, by devoting itself to its own 
temporal benefit to the neglect of the spiritual welfare of ite protégés, and by 
self-interested ministering to vicious propensities, plunged thie heathen people 
infinitely deeper in anti-morality and vice than they were originally found ! 
Land to a large extent is proved to have been purchased by members of the 








Church Missionary Society on their own account; one of them sold the pro- 
duce of his estates to the Mission of which he was Chairman; another bought 
a tract of land thirty miles in length; many others possessed thousands of 
acres each. With what was all this purchased from the natives? Rum and 
gunpowder ! commodities which, by the proper rules of its trade with Sydne 
are religiously forbidden to beexported to New Zealand. The sacred office of ; 
Missionaries, exempting them from suspicion, has been taken advantage of to 
smuggle and distribute these body and soul destroying instruments. Is not all 
this sufficient argument for the establishment of institutions having control 
over Missionaries themselves—for teaching the natives, by the example of a civi- 
lized and well-ordered community resident among them, to attach value to the 
more harmless and useful articles of civilized society—to hold rum in due 
abhorrence, and estimate gunpowder for its proper purposes alone? If this be 
not enough, I can deduce still more flagrant instances.’ 

[An atrocious case, implicating a Missionary of great celebrity, is 
detailed. ] 


The storm, which was very severe in the Metropolis and neigh. 
bourhood, last week, was quite terrific in the North of England. 
At Manchester, Rochdale, Bolton, Preston, and several towns in 
Yorkshire, there was a tremendous fall of rain and hail stones, mixed 
with large pieces of ice, which broke almost every pane of glass in 
the conservatories and faetory skylights. But the most extensive in. 
jury was occasioned by the floods in the streams which take their rise 
in the country north of Rochdale and Bolton. This is part of a 
description— 

‘* These seem to have been filled with fearful rapidity, so that the bridges 
spanning them were soon swept down; and in many cases the great body of 
water, carrying away before its resistless torrent the banks of reservoirs and 
lodges of water, appears to have specdily inundated the lower lands to a great 
depth, covering the loath, sweeping away the newly-cut grass, and doing great 
injury to buildings, machinery, and property of every description. A number 
of persons lost their lives, the flood having overwhelmed them so rapidly as to 
cut off all chance of escape. Near Barnsley, in Yorkshire, twenty-seven boys 
and girls were drowned in one coal-pit; three men were, in like manner, over- 
whelmed by the flood in a coal-pit in the neighbourhood of Rochdale; a boy 
was swept from a stable at Bradley, and drowned ; another had lost his life at 
Bolton ; and a large number of cattle, sheep, and other animals. have perished.’* 

* * * * + * 

¢ The Spodden, a small rivulet which takes its rise between Whitworth and 
Backup, and meets the rives Roach about two hundred yards below the town, 
bore every thing down before it by three o’clock. So sudden was its rise, that 
it enclosed half-a-dozen children, and some men, who had gone into a field to 
watch it, before they were aware of their perilous situation. Retreat was im- 
possible. The field was surrounded with water; and the ground upon which 
they stood every moment became narrower and narrower, “ill at last all was one 
sheet of water. The little urchins had now retreated into a thorn hedge, where 
their situation became truly painful; every moment they were expected to be 
washed from this last place of refuge. The most lively interest was excited for 
their fate in hundreds of spectators, though property of every description came 
floating down; barrels, planks, trees torn up by the roots, wool-pieces, carts, 
skiffs, timber, &c. ; yet every one seemed absorbed in the fate of these children. 
The water was at its highest a little before four, when it began to subside; at 
half-past four a man plunged in on horseback, and brought the children to land, 
by two at a time; the water at the deepest part he had to cross might be about 
a yard and a half.” 





In consequence chiefly, we believe, of the drooping state of the: 
cotton market in Liverpool, the demand both for goods and yarns was 
on Tuesday dull, and prices were barely supported in this market. 
There was not, however, any marked or general decline.—Aanchester 
Guardian. 

The Great Western steamer arrived at Bristol from its second trip 
across the Atlantic, on Sunday afternoon. The voyage to New York 
occupied fourteen days and a half, but the voyage home only twelve 
days and a half. She brought ninety-three cabin passengers. This 
vessel goes with remarkable steadiness and comparatively little motion, 
even in a rough sea. Her average sailing on the homeward voyage 
was rather more than ten miles an hour. 

TRELAND. 

Active preparations were made by the Orangemen of the North of 
Ireland for a grand display ev the 12th instant. 

Mr. Alexander Galloway, of the Common Council, was, it seems, 
looking for the representation of Cashel when the arrangement was: 
made by the Liberal party in that city, by which the return of Dr. 
Stock was secured.— Globe. 

According to the best information to be obtained in the City,. 
nothing is done, or is likely to be done, in this session, towards the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of Ireland. It is understood that 
the delegates from the other Joint Stock Banks in Dublin, who have: 
been sent to London to oppose that measure, have received an assu- 
rance to that effect, or something tantamount to it, from Mr. Spring 
Rice. They have at the same time been told, it is said, that the 
Minister has not yet seen any cause to change his intention to grant 
them a charter with something like the same privileges, extending over 
a circle of five miles round Dublin.— Times. 








SCOTLAND. 
A report that Lord Douglas Hallyburton was about to retire from 
the representation of Forfarsbire has been contradicted on authority. 
The Political Union of Dundee invited Mr. Roebuck to visit 
Dundee; but the invitation arrived too late for Mr. Roebuck to 
accept it consistently with the performance of other engagements. 





HMiscellanegus. 

By the death of the Duke of Leeds, which took place on Tuesday 
morning, the appointments of a Lord- Lieutenant of North Yorkshire, 
a Knight of the Garter, a Ranger of Richmond Forest, Governor of 
the Scilly Islands, and Constable of Middleham Castle, fall into the 
hands of lucky Lord Melbourne. The Marquis of Carmarthen’s 
Peerage, however, was thrown away. That nobleman is now Duke 
of Leeds. 

According to the Hampshire Advertiser, the Honourable C. Elliot, 
who was last week promoted to the rank of Lieutenant, is about twenty 
years of age, and is a matter of siz weeks’ standing in the service; 
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i mates of many years’ standing unpromoted. 
yet te iliot the unspeakable advantage of being a scion of the in- 
satiable Mintos ?—Morning Herald. 

It is worthy of especial notice, that only two officers of the Royal 
Marine Corps have come within the operation of the Brevet, and this 
in a body of 9,000 men, many of whose Captains have served from 
ehirty-six to thirty-seven years.— United Service Gazette. : 

Last night’s Gazette mentions the appointments of Mr. Patrick 
Franeis Gahan to be Assistant Judge of the Bahama Islands ; of Mr. 
James Laidlaw to be Secretary, Registrar, Clerk of the | Council and 
Clerk of the Enrolments in Dominica; and of Mr. Edward Drum- 
mond Hay to be Treasurer of the Island of Trinidad. 

Mr. J. C. Symons, the hand-loom commissioner, has been recalled, 
and is, we hear, to proceed forthwith to the Continent, on a mission 
connected with the relative state of the British and fureign manufac- 
tures.—Glasyow Courier. : 

Are the electors of Finsbury aware that their Member, Mr. Dun- 
combe, sailed this week for Canada, for the purpose of assisting by 
his advice and experience, the noble Governor- General ?— Herald. 

Lord Ashley was to have moved a resolution on Thursday, to the 
effect that the factory system imperatively required amendment ; but 
the House was “counted out” a few minutes after the Speaker had 
taken the chair. The Times charges Mr. Hume, Mr. Gillon, Mr. 
Pease, Mr. Robert Steuart, and the Speaker, with trickery in this 
affair. Mr. Gillon moved that the House be counted; and during 
the operation, Mr. Robert Steuart and Mr. Pease left the House. 
There were then only 36 Members; and the Times insinuates that 
the Speaker counted the Members very fast, lest more should enter 


and make a House. 





One of the principal conditions imposed by Marshal Soult on ac- 
cepting the extraordinary embassy to London was, that he should 
demand the remains of Napoleon. The Duke of Wellington has 
hastened to back the application of his old opponent; and it is affirmed 
that the Governor of St. Helena bas been ordered to let the coffin of 
Napoleon be removed, and all due honours be paid to his glorious me- 
mory. The Prince de Joinville is, for the first time, to assume the 
command of a frigate, and to repair to St. Helena, in order to convey 
back to France the remains of the Emperor. The young Prince is to 
be accompanied in his pious voyage by a soldier from every regiment 
in the French army. Napoleon's remains are to be deposited under 
the Place Venddme Column, when a religious ceremony is to take 
place, and to afford Louis Philip an opportunity of receiving in a 
worthy manner those who received his son in Germany. It is said 
that the Duke of Wellington will be invited to the ceremony, as well 


-as one of the King of Prussia’s sons. — Siécle. 


The gorgeous decorations of Westminster Abbey were on Wednes- 
day submitted for public sale by Mr. Eversfield, at the King's Arms 
Tavern, Palace Yard, by order of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. The attendance of purchasers was not numerous, probably 
owing to the little publicity given. The buyers were principally of the 
Jewish fraternity, and the prices obtained were much below the original 
cost, the whole not producing more than 400 guineas. 

A serious misunderstanding has occurred, we hear, between the 
King of Hanover and the Duke of Cambridge, on a matter wholly 
unconnected with politics. The Duke of Cambridge, it appears, 
made an application lately to his Royal Brother for permission to oc- 
cupy, with his family, the apartments at Kew Palace, formerly in the 
occupation of the Duke and Dutchess of Cumberland, and now used 
as lumber rooms for such part of his Hanoverian Majesty’s furniture 


-and papers as he has not thought it worth while to have conveyed to 


Germany. The request, it appears, has met with a very unceremonious 
refusal, to the astonishment no less than the mortification of the Royal 
Duke.— Courier. 

Upwards of ten thousand persons were present at the Polish féte 
given yesterday at the Beulah Spa Gardens. The profits are to be 
devoted to the relief of the Poles now in England. Strauss’s band 


-and ail the principal vocalists from the Italian Opera gave their ser- 


vices gratuitously. 





The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, have 
announced that “no sum will be applied by them on account of the 
Sinking Fund, between the 6th of July and the 10th of October,” for 
this excellent reason, that the expenditure for the year ending 5th 
April 1838, exceeded the income for the same period by the sum of 
1,428,5311. 18s. 74d. 

A notice from the Home Office, warning all persons going abroad 


of the necessity of obtaining passports, has been exhibited at the Man- 


sionhouse ; whereupon the Times very absurdly remarked that the in- 
tent of the notice was to procure a ready sale for Foreign-office pass- 
ports, which cost 2/. 7s., and the proceeds of which, it was insinuated, 
were pocketed by Lord Palmerston ; though almost everybody knows 
that sufficient passports may be had for nothing at the different foreign 
embassies, and that the Secretaries of State are paid solely by salaries, 
and not by fees or perquisites. F 

A post-chaise and four, containing Madame Grisi, a female friend, 
and Mr. Balfe, arrived at the Old Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Sunday 
last. A short time after the arrival of this party, an interview took 
place between them and M. de Melci, who had previously become an 
inmate of the York Hotel; the result of which interview was, that all 
the parties to this conference returned immediately to London to- 
gether. It has been understood that M. de Melci had made arrange. 
ments for embarking for Dieppe by the next steamer, and that his ulti- 
mate destination was Russia. — Post. 

The Lord Bishop of Rochester proceeds to Hanover, for the 
purpose of confirming his Royal Highness the Crown Prince.— Wor- 
cester Journal, 


A petition from the Liverpool merchants to Colonel Maberly is in 
course of signature, complaining of the gross delay of the Post-office 
authorities in the delivery of the American letters brought by the Great 

estern. Lieutenant Hosken, her commander, “with praiseworthy 





alacrity,” conveyed the letter-bags to the Bristol Post-office before five 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 8th. The Liverpool mail leaves 
Bristol at seven o'clock in the evening. Captain Hosken was told 
that it would be impossible the letters he bad been so anxious to 
despatch could be sent to Liverpool on the evening of their delivery at 
Bristol, aitbough two hours remained for the clerks to devote their 
time and skill to the assortment of them. The Directors of the Great 
Western Company inquired whether the Post-office intended to ex- 
press the letter-bag. The reply was, that the Post-office had no such 
intention. The Great Western Directory then offered to express 
them at their own cost and venture, and without the imposition of an 
additional charge. Would it be believed, that not-only did the nig- 
gardly policy of the Post-office induce them not to expedite the transit 
of these letters, but refused compliance with a request so prompt and 
honourable! What was the issue of this paltry and beggarly act? 
Why, newspaper parcels and passengers arrived in Liverpool on the 
9th of June, at eleven o'clock in the morning; the waylaid and embar- 
—_ — reached their destination at twelve at noon on the 10th! — 
Standard. 





Dr. Franeia (Dictator of Paraguay) is dead, and with his death ends 
the most singular government that ever existed. His slavish adherents, 
dreading the vengeance of the inhabitants of Ascension, have left the 
country and fled to Monte Video. This singular man retained his 
character to the day of his death. It is said that he has left several 
unpublished manuscripts, one of which is “ Proof of the Character and 
the Simplicity of the Spanish Americans, and the means which a 
Governor must employ to make himself necessary to them.” The in- 
scription which he affixed to his portrait is original—‘* Despotism is in- 
creased either by having in a country very numerous laws at variance 
with each other, or no laws at all. I have chosen the latter course, 
because it is more adapted to the frankness of my character, and to 
the bad memory of the people of Paraguay.”—Dutch Paper. 





A Washington paper of the 18th of June contains an account of a 
shocking accident on board a steam-boat, the Pulaski, which left 
Charleston fer Baltimore, with nearly 200 passengers, on the llth 
ultimo. One of the boilers exploded in the night of the same day, 
when the steamer was about thirty miles off the coast of North Caro- 
lina. The vessel parted in the middle, the engine, chain-cables, coal, 
and every thing heavy falling into the sea, the promenade-deck and for- 
ward deck remaining afloat. As many as could, got into boats, but 
these were only a few. Many were drowned. Some remained upon 
the deck till they were taken off by a schooner ; and several perished 
from exhaustion in the boats. Altogether 152 persons died. 

The steam. boat Washington took fire on Lake Erie, three miles 
above Silver Creek, and thirty-six miles above Buffalo, on the 14th of 
June. Several of the crew and many passengers, altogether about 
fifty, were drowned in attempting to escape. The vessel was burnt to 
the water's edge. 

According to a Quebec paper, it is the intention of the Earl of Dur- 
ham to contribute one hundred guineas to the Quebec races, in addi- 
tion to the plate of fifty guineas which he will offer on the part of 
ber Majesty. 


The lines of railroad from Paris to Orleans and Havre are to be in- 
trusted to private companies. If within fifteen years the profits exceed 
10 per cent. on the capital, the rates of carriage, &c. are to be reduced ; 
but if, on the contrary, the receipts do not realize 4 per cent. to the 
shareholders, they are to be at liberty to increase their rate of charges. 

Two or three Sundays ago there was a little tumult at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. During a solemn procession, at which, as there were no 
soldiers, the Burgher guard attended, an English servant remained in 
the midst of the procession with his hat on when the Bendiction was 
given, everybody else, if not on his knees, having at least uncovered 
his head. After he had been several times requested in English to 
take off his hat, which he always positively refused, his hat was at 
length pulled off, when it is probable some blows were given, and he 
was himself removed by the police. 

A translation of Nicholas Nickleby into German has just been 
announced by Westermann, of Brunswick. " 

The Paris papers of last week announced the existence of a pestilen- 
tial disease at Sobro St. Gery in Belgium, and at Beaumont and Con- 
sorle in France. The symptoms occasioned fears that the malady was 
the black fever. It progress was rapid, and in the places mentioned 
it had already decimated the population. 

Mademoiselle Blasis expired at Florence on the 15th of last month, 
after a short and painful illness. —Jfusical World. 

The neighbourhood of Lisbon has become excessively unsafe at 
night, from the number of robberies which constantly occur after sun- 
set; so that gentlemen returning to town from visiting their friends in 
the country, are compelled to do so in parties of four or five, if they 
wish to arrive in safety. 





An individual who arrived at Constantinople from Circassia brought 
a large packet of what bad been letters from Messrs. Bell and Long- 
worth, enclosed in an envelope to a gentlemen of Pera; but which, on 
being opened, was found to contain nothing but blank sheets of paper. 
It appears that the individual who brought it, while awaiting the de- 
parture of the steamer at Trebisond, had taken up his residence in 
the house of an individual known as a Russian spy, and in whose hands 
he having ignorantly confided bis packet, it had been opened, the let- 
ters taken out, und as many blank sheets substituted. There were 
among them, according to the man’s account, some letters from Mr. 
Bell to Lord Ponsonby.— Constantinople Letter, in the Chronicle. 

It has been my painful duty on several occasions to draw your atten- 
tion to the unfortunate aberration of the King of Greece’s mind; and 
I shall continue from time to time to give you such specimens of bis 
conduct, and such anecdotes of bis conversation, as will more than suf- 
ficiently demonstate the fact. The other day, a Greek officer of rank, 
returned from the Northern frontier, considered it his duty to inform 
his Majesty of the state of that part of the country. He laid before 
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the King a series of facts respecting brigandage and political intrigues, 
and naturally expected some reply. His Majesty hesitated for a short 
time, and then exclaimed, looking at him close, “ Lots of good milk 
on the frontier! Are you fond of milk?”—Letter from Athens, in the 
Chronicle. 

Sydney papers, lately received, mention the death, at an advanced 
age, of Samuel Terry, who was transported about half a century ago. 
This man died worth four hundred thousand pounds sterling. His 
landed property is estimated at 150,000/., and his personal effects at 
250,000/. The bulk of his fortune is settled upon his eldest son, Ed- 
ward Terry, for life, afterwards on his heirs. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The House of Commons yesterday was chiefly occupied with the 
discussion of the Prisons Bill in Committee. Mr. LancpaLe moved 
an amendment to the 10th clause, in order to secure spiritual instruc- 
tion to prisoners, not of the Established Church ; the almost universal 
practice being to appoint one chaplain to a gaol who was a Church 
clergyman. This rule bore particularly hard upon Roman Catholics. 
Several Members on both sides of the House expressed their concur- 
rence in the motion. Mr. GLapstong, Lord Sanpon, Mr. Roser 
Pa.tmer, and Mr. Darsy, did not like the principle of putting Catho- 
lics and Dissenters on the same footing as prisoners wbo belonged to 
the Church. Lord Stantey spoke with more liberality, and supported 
the principle of the motion. Sir Ropert PEEt said, “ it was a very 
grave question ;” and asked time for further consideration. Lord Joun 
Russe t felt a difficulty in wording the clause so as not to give a right 
even to a single Dissenter to claim the services of a chaplain to him- 
self. Mr. LancpaALe finally agreed to remodel his amendment, and 
propose it at a future stage of the bill. Thirteen clauses were agreed 
to; when the Committee rose. 


Lord Joun Russet announced his intention to proceed with the 
Irish Tithe Bill on Monday. 

In reply to questions from Sir Rosert Peet and Sir James Gra- 
HAM, Sir GEoRGE Grey said, that he had no information except what 
he had gained from the newspapers respecting the importation of Hill 
Coolies into Demerara ; and that the subject might be discussed when 
the East India Labourers Bill came before the House. 

Lord Joun RvssEtt promised to make inquiries respecting the 
attack of the Coast Guard on Mr. Moore’s yacht, mentioned in a 
preceding page. Sir Rosert Peet called attention to this “ outrage.” 

Some conversation occurred respecting the counting out of the 
House on Thursday. Lord AsHLEy was very indignant at the manner 
in which his Factory motion had so often been got rid of: but he 

ledged himself again to bring forward the subject. Lord Joun 

USSELL, Mr.’ LasoucHEerE, Mr. Fox Maute, Mr. Rosert Srev- 
ART, and Mr. WaLLAcE, declared that there was no trick—no scheme 
for counting out the House. [Then why was it counted out?] Mr. 
Lasoucuene said that the Speaker had expressed his regret at the ob- 
struction to public business. ; 

The Lords met; but, after advancing some bills a stage, they ad- 
journed to Monday, without discussing any measure. 

The Commons meet to-day at twelve o’clock; when Sir Joun 
CAMPBELL hopes to proceed with the Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 








A Sunday paper, which has, through its (quasi) correspondents, taken a 
considerable interest in the progress of the Railway Commission for Ireland, put 
forward in its last publication some very invidious charges against the commis- 
sioners, which we have authority to state are totally, and in every particular, 
untrue. The report, which is stated to have been in Downing Street some 
weeks, is not there yet; but it will be there, we dare say, in a few days, and at 
the same time it will be in the hands of the public likewise. As to the insinua- 
tions that it has been kept back for jobbing purposes, and that alterations have 
been made, in collusion with certain speculating parties, we can state that there 
is not the slightest foundation for such an assertion; and we can only express 
our surprise that a respectable journal should admit so serious an impu- 
tation, without the shadow of a proof, into its columas.— Chronicle of this 
Morning. 

The paper, not quite correctiy alluded to as a “ Sunday ” one, doubt- 
Jess is tne Spectator, in which a paragraph on the subject of the Irish 
Railway Commission appeared last Saturday. The statements were 
given on the authority of a real, not a “quasi” correspondent, whose 
letter we hold; having ourselves neither personal interest in the matter, 
nor any knowledge of it beyond what we derive from others. The 
Chronicle, for reasons best known to itself, has thought proper to delay 
any notice of the subject till this morning, when time will not permit 
us to make inquiries in the proper quarter. At present, we take leave 
to say, that the authority of our correspondent is at least as good as 
that of the Morning Chronicle—albeit that respectable journal is espe- 
cially sensitive on the subject of jobbing in railways. It is amusing 
to observe, that in the article immediately preceding that which we 
have copied, the Chronicle protests against being made answerable for 
the statements of correspondents, although it endeavours to fasten on 
the Spectator precisely the same kind of responsibility which it dis- 
claims for itself ! 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The issue of money consequent upon the payment of the Dividends has 
alleviated the pressure under which the Money-market had occasionally suffered ; 
and the interest upon loans for short periods, and the discount of first-rate com- 
mercial bills, is again between 2 and 3 percent. In the English Stock Market, 
the only fluctuation of importance has occurred in India Stock ; which, after 
being at 2663, is to-day 265. The variations of the other descriptions of 
Stock usually current, have not exceeded } prem. Exchequer Bills are firmer, 
and have been to-day at 73 and 75 prem. 

In the Foreign Stock Market, the principal business has been confined to the 
Scrip of the New Belgian Loan; in which an improvement of nearly 2 per 
cent. has occurred, the price to-day having reached 23 prem. The transac- 
tions in this security have not been extensive, the business having been con- 


guese, Dutch, Russian, Danish, Brazilian, or South American Securities, 
The Spanish Active Stock has been as low as 213, but has improved, and has 
to-day reached 223. 

In the Railway Share Market, all descriptions, with the exception of the 
Birmingham and Southampton, are heavy. The Great Western still continue 
to fluctuate considerably ; the extreme prices being 8 and 12 prem. The minor 
varieties have also been considerably depressed ; Blackwall having been as low 
as § discount ; and Brighton Shares as low as 23 discount: both may, how. 
ever, be quoted firmer to-day. There seems a general disposition among the 
speculative holders of Shares to sell: those of all the embryo undertakings are 
consequently very heavy, and in some cases unsaleable, at least to any extent: 
in fact, the Share mania seems nearly to have exhausted itself, 

Saturpay, TwEtLve o’CLock 

The English Stocks are heavier this morning, and our quotations are 4 be- 
low those of yesterday. Inthe Foreign Market, the business has been very 
unimportant. Belgian Scrip is 14 24 prem. The South American Stocks 
are rather firmer; viz. Columbians 254 and Mexican 27}. We have no 
material variation in the Railway Shares: Great Western are 10 to 12 prem, ; 
Birmingham 80 to 82 prem. ; Blackwall 03; Brighton 23 dis. 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 


Arrived—At Gravesend, July 8, Friends, Arnold, from Singapore; 12th, Derwent, 
Riddle, from Van Diemen’s Land; Marquis Camden, Gribble; and Premier, Weare, 
from China; Andromache, ——; and Lord W. Bentinck, Doughty, from New South 
Wales, At Deal, 12th, Arabian, Cain, from Van Diemen’s Land ; and Cornwall, Bell, 
from Bengal. At Bombay, previous to 23d of May, General Palmer, Down, from 
London; Mary, Bibby; W. Turner, Roals; and Monarch, Booth, from Liverpool ; 
Mangles, Carr, from China; and Tamerlane, Smith, from the Clyde. At Bengal, 
April 15th, Lawrence, Gill; 19th, Hindoo, M‘Gill; 20th, Victory, Blakely ; 22d, 
Thalia, Graham ; May Ist, Favorite, Robinson; Frankland, Webb; and 2d, Mary 
Aun Webb, —, from Liverpool; Justina, Young; and D. Scott, Spence, from 
London, Mary Connell, Morris; and Forth, Baxter, from the Clyde. At China, 
Cordelia, Crighton, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, July 7th, Richmond, M‘Leod, from Bengal. From Liver- 
pool, 10th, Bleng, M‘Dowall, for Madras, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 3d inst., in the Champs Elysee, Paris, the Lady of the Hon. St. Joun Bur- 
LER, of a son and heir. 
On the 5th inst., the Hon. Mrs, Coaries Magra, of a son. 
On the 5th inst., at Long Newton, the Lady of the Rev. T. Harr Dyke, of a son. 
On the 12th inst., in Eaton Place, the Wife of J. W. Curtpers, Esq., M.P., of a 
daughter 
At Gormanston Castle, on the 7th inst , the Lady of the Hon. Epwarp Preston, of 
a daughter. : 
On the 6th inst., at the Vicarage, Edlesborough, Bucks, the Lady of the Rev. W. B. 


Wrotn, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 
Gn the 11th inst., at St. Martin's-in-the- Fields, the Rev. Tuomas Patrtrpps, Vicar of 
Dewsal, Hereford, to Penetorg, fifth daughter of John Biddulph, of Ledbury, in the 
same county, Esq. 
On the 18th of April, at Trinidad, in the Catholic Cathedral, by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Olympus, and in the Protestant Church by the Rev. George Cumming, 
Epwarp Jackson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and Acting Attorney-General of the Island 
of Trinidad, to Magia ALEXANDRINA, eldestdz ughter of André Blasini, Esq., of the 
same colony. 
At Castlebellingham, Cuartes, son of G. Thornhill, Esq., M.P., of Diddington, 
Hunts, to Marearert, daughter of John Woolsey, Esq., Milesdown, Louth, 
On the 27th ult., at Moray Place, Wi.t1am Empson, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Cuartorre Wivkes, daughter of the Hon. F, Jeffrey, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice in Scotland, 
On the 11th inst., at St. James’s, Gustavus Faucue, of Paris, to HenrieTra Eniza, 
second daughter of Captain John Paterson, of Cadogan Place. 
On the 5th inst,, at Whitburn, Captain R. E. Funterton, of the 30th Regiment, to 
Eniza Russz.y, youngest daughter of Russell Bowlby, Esq., of Cleadon Meadows, 
Durham. 

DEATHS. 
On tke 10th inst., the Duke of Leeps, in his 88th year. 
On the 7th inst., at Dover, the Lady Saran, Wife of the Hon. Charles B, C., Wan- 
desforde, and sister to the late Earl of Carrick. 
= the 10th inst., at Graisley House, near Wolverhampton, Joszea Pearson, Esq,, 
in his 72d year. 
On the 11th inst., Leopo.p Henry MicueEtr, in his 36th year. 
On the 12th inst., at his house in the New Road, in his 8lst year, Lieut.-Col. GzorGe 
Const aBtF, late of the Bengal Army. 
On the 6th of May, at Sierra Leone, belonging to her Majesty’s ship Scout, Henry, 
sou of J. Mansfield, Esq , of Grosvenor Street. 
Ou the 11th inst., at his seat, Brockham Lodge, Dorking, Surry, CoaruEs Morais, 
Esq , the celebrated lyric bard, in his 93d year. 





THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC MUSIC ANTERIOR TO 
PURCELL. 

On this subject, we have received a pleasant letter, in the character of 

a defence, from the ingenious Mr. Hocarru. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 3d July 1838. 

Sr1r—In your able and candid review of my Memoirs of the Musical Drama, 
you question the correctness of one of my statements, and call for evidence 
in support of it. As this call is made, doubtless, with a view to its being 
answered, if I can, I venture to trouble you with a few words ona subject 
which is of considerable interest in musical history. I would not otherwise 
have obtruded on you any remarks on a criticism with which I have every rea- 
son to be gratified. 

You say—‘‘ We apprehend that Mr. Hogarth has, almost unconsciously, 
fallen into the usual error of supposing that Purcell was indebted to the drama- 
tic writers of Italy, when he states, ‘the melody of the stage had then been 
polished by a succession of distinguished masters.’ We ask for the evidence of 
this assertion—we know of none. Nothing can be more unmelodious and 
graceless than the style of the Italian operas which preceded those of Purcell. 
If he had needed to borrow, they had nothing to lend. True it is, that he 
confesses his obligations to Italian composers, whom he emphatically praises for 
their ‘gravity’ in opposition to the frivolous balladry of the French writers,— 
referring, doubtless, to Palestrina, Victoria, Willaert, and their immortal con- 
temporaries, and to Carissimi, his illustrious rival in ecclesiastical composition.” 
In answer to your call, I have to state the following as the grounds of my be- 
lief that PURCELL, even in his dramatic music, was indebted to the school of 
Italy. 





fined to a few brokers. No business of importance has occurred in the Portu- 





In the first place, there is his own admission, quoted by yourself, which is 
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—e aeneell terms. It is prefixed toa book of instrumental Sonatas, and 
5 geruchook ks of being limited to’the Italian ecclesiastical composers. Pur- 
bears no ve ge ta a similar observation in, the dedication of one of his dra- 
pen pom the music of Zhe Prophetess) in which he says “ Music is now 
matic ~ * which is*its best masters” Surely this remark must have 
Jearning p wages ar in hand—dramatic music. 

applied ad in nis hat PurcELt’s admission applies to PALEsTriNA and the 

Reh ert composers of that day ; and pe speak of CarisstMi with 
—_ only to his character as an ecclesiastical composer. But CaRissiMi 
Zeference “ tat composer also ; and, though it does not appear that he 
— i vet his numerous Cantatas, consisting of recitative and air, most 
ae ataedliie contributed to “ polish the melody of the stage.” Many of 

eS *s Cantatas are dramatic scenes, or monologues of a most impassioned 
bec ch as that-in which Mary Queen of Scots is supposed to express 
character 5 bef re her execution. CARISSIMI, moreover, was literally a dra- 
pa ag re his sacred dramas differing in nothing from the music of the 
a “Of aan of these I shail transcribe a brief account, given by myself in a 
stage. rk, and written with the score lying before me. ‘One of the 
pd vel of Ca RISSIMI’S compositions is the sacred drama of Jephtha ; which is 
ctr for its clear and simple ms its graceful melody, and dramatic 
expression. The daughter and her attendants going out to meet her victorious 
father, their fatal meeting, the anguish of the warrior and his child, and the 
lamentations of the people, are expressed with the utmost truth and pathos, 
and, if sung by great performers, would still be most powerful in effect. The 
air, in which Jephtha’s daughter bewails her unhappy fate, is exquisite ; and 
of the chorus of the people, ‘ Plorate, filie Israel,’ it is enough to say, that 
Hanpet bas made it the foundation of the chorus, ‘Hear, Jacob’s God,’ in 
his Oratorio of Sampson.” As Purcewt, then, according to yourself, was 
indebted to CaRisstMJ, what reason is there for assuming that it was only to 
that great master’s ecclesiastical works that he was indebted ? 

But Purcett, as a dramatic composer, might have been indebted to other 
Italians beside Carissim1. Cest1, Carissimr’s disciple, wrote many operas, 
besides being a voluminous composer of secular cantatas. In respect to this 
composer, (whose dramatic writings are mentioned in my work,) Dr. Burney 
says—‘ As fur melody, were a collection to be formed of the most elegant and 
striking passages of the best [Italian] composers of the last [the seventeenth] 
century, which are still, and ever must remain pleasing, the works of Cesti 
would supply a very considerable number. Indeed, such a collection would 
leave but little to subsequent composers who have been the most celebrated for 
originality and invention.” This remark, in so far as regards Crst1, is borne 
out by Burney’s copious extracts from that composer’s cantatas and operas ; 
and I may add, that Hawkrns gives, as a specimen of his style, a little duet, 
« Carae dolce liberta,” which is so graceful and flowing that it resembles the 
Italian melody of a full century later. Cxsr1’s famous opera of Orontea was 
composed in 1649, before Pu RCELL was born. 

Further, I apprehend that Purcet. may have been, and doubtless was, in- 
debted to the illustrious ALESsANDRO SCARLATTI1, whom to name is to honour. 
Scarvarri was born in 1650, eight years before the birth of Purcewt. 
He early distinguished himself as a composer for the theatre and the chamber, 
as well as the p ae and composed above a hundred operas. As PuRcELL so 
repeatedly and so warmly acknowledged his obligations to the principal Italian 
masters of his time, can we doubt for a moment that ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI 
was among the number ? 

Having thus submitte] to you the grounds of my assertion which you im- 
pugn, I shall not bestow any more of my tediousness on your worship, but 


respectfully subscribe myself Your constant reader, 
GrorcE Hocarru. 


As we write not for victory but for truth, we are happy to insert Mr. 
Hocarrn’s letter, which fairly discusses a question of some musical 
interest, and professes to furnish the information we sought. The 
point at issue is one partly of fact, and partly of taste. Was Purce.t, 
as a dramatic writer, indebted to the dramatic writers of Italy who bad 

receded him? This, and no other, is the matter in dispute. That 
e wrote after the model of Carissrmi (not copied him) in his Can- 
tatas as well as in some (though few) of his sacred compositions, we not 
only admitted, but affirmed: but CarisstM1 was not a writer for the 
stage, and to such our assertion was strictly limited. ee) 

Such of the operas of Crsti, CavaLui, Veccui, and other less 
noted Italian dramatic writers as were published before the period of 
PurcéLi’s connexion with the stage, and have come within the range 
of our researches, we have examined ; and the result of this examina- 
tion was the opinion we have given. ‘To us there appears not the 
slightest affinity between their melodies and those of PurcELL, while 
they are immeasurably behind them both in elegance and in the greatest 
attribute of vocal music—expression. ‘If, in these essentials, he had 
needed to borrow, they had nothing to lend.” Mr. Hocarru may 
have been more fortunate in his research. Purcewt. adjured and re- 
pudiated the Italian operatic code. The very opera from the preface 
to which Mr. Hocarru quotes, (Dioclesian, or the Prophetess,) was 
written in direct opposition to it: a pretty strong proof that its author 
did not hold the dramatic school of Italy in the highest estimation. 

Burney’s opinion goes for nothing with us. The critic who could 
find “ melody and meaning” in Layrere’s wretched songs, while he 
condemned all those of Lawes as “ barbarous and uncouth,” must 
have bad strange notions of vocal excellence. 

If Mr. Hocarru will refer to the date of ALEsSANDRO Scar- 

LatTri’s first opera, as well as those of his truly illustrious coutempo- 
Trarles STRADELLA and CoLonna, we believe he will find them to be 
subsequent to the production of Dioclesian, when Purcetw’s dramatic 
style may be regarded as formed—certainly subsequent to the date of 
his Dido and Zneas. 
_ Af Mr. Hocarru merely meant in general to say that Purcett. was 
indebted to his great Italian predecessors, we misconceived him—and 
have no reply to make: for where is the writer, ancient or modern, of 
any repute, who has not benefited largely by the works of Pavns- 
TRINA, Luca Marenzio, Festa, Ferretti, Morares, and Croce ? 
From their writings he would learn the mechanism of his art, as well 
as Its most perfect employment in a certain form: but PurcELL’s appli- 
Cation of the laws of harmony was essentially original. Music, espe- 
cially dramatic music, was to him a language—a mode of speech—the 
form through which he most easily as well as most emphatically con- 
veyed his own thoughts and emotions. And bence his individuality. 
All other writers belong to a school, in which some attain greater, 
Some less eminence. HAaNbEL robbed largely, and often with impu- 
nity. His thefts are not self-betrayed. His stolen songs and cho- 
Tuses dovetail perfectly well with his own work. Not so Purcetr; 
for on all those compositions which he designed to live, he has affixed 
his own peculiar mark and impress, And as no one can claim, so no 
One can steal them, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BROUGHAM AND THE MINISTRY. 


Accorping to the Morning Chronicle, Lord BrovgHam’ is 
shunned” by the Ministers, as an “ unsafe personage.” If he 
was “unsafe” as a friend, still more is he a terror-inspiring foe. 
In vain do Lord Metzovrne and his colleagues try to “ shun” 
him: he is near to them in all their paths, and marks all their 
outgoings: when he fastens upon them, they tremble; they 
whine under his scourge. : 
By the modest gentlemen of the Whig press, Lord BRovcHAM 
is charged with “ inconsistency” and “ Toryism.” The “ incon- 
sistency ” is clear,—comparing his present course with that which 
he followed from the passing of the Reform Act to the breaking- 
up of the first MeLBourne Administration; for he then was, or 
had been, like most of his mere Whig associates, little better than 
a Tory, carrying Coercion Bills, and damming up the current of 
Reform till it threatened to become a stagnant pool. Such a course 
was inconsistent with the previous acts and professions of the 
long political life of Henry Brovenam: he has abandoned it, 
and resumed his old position as one of the leaders of the people. 

Quoth the Chronicle of Wednesday, in reference to the Spanish 
debate—* Lord Broveuam, who has hitherto worn a thin dis- 
guise, last night fairly threw off even that, and sought to dis- 
tinguish himself as a Tory champion and bitter opponent of the 
Liberal cause.” This is the old song. Oppose this Torified 
Ministry, and you are a “ bitter opponent of the Liberal cause!” 
The ignorant or credulous reader might suppose from the Chro- 
nicle, that there had been a contest among the Peers on some 
question affecting the popular franchise, some encroachment of 
the Church or the Aristocracy, on Colonial misgovernment, or 
other question in which Tories and real Liberals are anta- 
gonists; and that Lord Brovenam had taken part with the 
former. But on looking to the report of the proceedings, he will 
find, that the point at issue regarded foreign policy and interna- 
tional law. Not a syllable in reference to domestic reforms or 
party politics was uftered on either side. Lord Broveuam, in- 
deed, denounced a rash act of one department of the Administra- 
tion, which might have plunged us in extensive war: that he had 
taken possession of strong and just grounds, appeared from the 
issue—from the want of defence, and from the Premier’s backing 
out, leaving his erring colleague to be either deservedly punished 
or unhandsomely sacrificed. 

“ But look to the division-list, and behold Lord BroucHam 
voting with and supported by Tories!” Look to the other side, 
and behold Lord Mrtsourne saved from defeat by the Duke of 
We cuineTon. If voting with Tories against Liberals is a proof 
of desertion from Liberalism, then it may be asked, are not the 
Ministers deserters? How often have they during the present 
session, in the House of Commons, contributed to defeat a very 
large majority of the Liberals by joining the Tories? How 
often have they thrown off the “ thin disguise ” of Liberalism ? 

Of Lord Brovenam’s hostility, the present Ministers certainly 
have no right to complain, even though his attacks could fairly 
be called factious, and be traced to personal spleen. With the 
ME-zournge Whigs, who have affronted and cheated him, he has 
an open quarrel, on his own account. On public grounds he is, 
as we all are, entitled to oppose them: as bungling adminis- 
trators—as betrayers of Liberalism—as holding office on false 
pretences—or rather as having held, for the fraud being 
found out, and the claim of merit lying in another line, the “ thin 
disguise” is now but seldom resorted to. 

The country cares little for the private feud between these par- 
ties. To Lord BroucHam, however, it is a disadvantage that he 
is known to have cause of resentment towards his former col- 
leagues. It may be difficult to disprove his statements or 
controvert his arguments; but it is very easy to say that 
BrouGHam is a disappointed politician—that he is frantic 
with spite, and a scarcely-disguised Tory: and there are 
plenty of ignorant, prejudiced, and interested persons, whe 
will receive this abuse instead of a reply to the most eloquent 
speech. It is therefore especially needful for Lord BRoveuaw te 
avoid the appearance of over eager hostility; to eschew petty 
occasions of triumph; and reserve his strength for great ques- 
tions, on which he is sure to make an impression throughout the 
country, in defiance of all that the Whig partisans may put forth 
to his disparagement. That he is truly formidable, nobody ean 
doubt. On Tuesday night he raised a mutiny in the Tory ranks, 
and while some of the troops followed “the Duke” off the field, 
BroveuHam rallied the greater number and led them against the 
Ministry. He thus proved that even the Duke of WeELLINGTON’s 
shield is not always a sufficient protection to them. 








PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSITY AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 
As we are thoroughly persuaded that the whole system of educa- 
tion in this country is destined to undergo a change at no distant 
time, in conformity with that which is actually exhibited in the 
intellectual relations that have arisen between the idle and the 
industrious classes of the community, so we cannot doubt that the 
abuses and anomalies which have so long been suffered to dis- 
grace the English Universities will presently be made to bow, 
like all other bad and obstinate things, to the authority of public 
opinion. But though this change cannot be made more certain 
than time and circumstances have made it, it may doubtless be 
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forwarded by discussion. The inveteracy of those corrupt citadels, 
and their indefinite ways and means of holding out against the 
public, make a brisk style of warfare very necessary. It will not 
do to sit down before the enemy, contented with knowing that 
they must eventually surrender to us: if we would not languish 
in a ten years’ siege, we must up and storm the camp. 

Our attention has been drawn to this topic just now, partly by 
the debate in the House of Lords on Monday, on Lord Rapnor’s 
inquiry relative to the Universities, and partly by the subject 
matter of a petition argued in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court last 
Saturday, in which the state of the Highgate Grammar School is 

rought under notice. 

The conversation in the Lords had the merit of being charac- 
teristic—it was full of evasion and insincerity, and it ended in 
nothing. The reader may remember that Lord RapNor moved 
in the last session for a Committee to inquire into the University 
Statutes; but withdrew his motion, on the assurance given him 
by the Chancellors of both Universities, that certain measures of 
reform had been voluntarily agreed upon by the heads of the Col- 
leges, and were then in actual progress. We never thought so meanly 
of the public understanding as to believe that such specious pro- 
tuise of self-imposed amendment could find a single dupe; there- 
fore we are sure that the results elicited on Monday last have 
surprised nobody. In them we find all that shuffling, tampering, 
and miserable pettifogging, all that strenuous trifling and bustle 
without business, which are usually begot between the fear to do 
nothing and the repugnance to do any thing, and which are the 
invariable conscquences of intrusting a hody with the charge of 
its own reformation. The promise made to Parliament by the 
heads of the Oxford University last session, through their organ 
the Duke of WELLINGTON, was distinctly this—that “ they would 
revise their statutes.” The same promise was tendered by the 
Marquis Campxn on the part of Cambridge. A year has elapsed 
since that promise was made; and now we find this “ revision of 
the statutes” resolved into the single act of discontinuing an old 
form observed at matriculation. For any thing beyond this, it 
appears, there has not been time. We are comforted, however, by 
the two noble Chancellors with the new assurance—that one Col- 
lege “is considering,” aud another College is “ willing to consi- 
der,” and a third College “ expresses a readiness to take into its 
consideration,” and so forth; and the Oxford Duke says “ they are 
going on as well as they can,” and the Cambridge Marquis says 
“he is sure a strong inclination exists.” But hold!—we have 
suppressed something: that we may not, therefore, appear to un- 
derstate the actual fruits of this new and wonderful enthusiasm 
for reform which bas been a whole ycar warming the breasts of 
the Oxford and Cambridge doctors, let us confess the whole truth 
—yes! an alteration is made at Oxford in hairdressing, and the 
game of fooi-ball has been subjected to a rigorous examination. 

Such are the specimens of self-reformation which the venerable 
and learned fathers have given us, and such is their notion of 
“ revising their statutes.” The fact is, that, with the exception of 
giving up the matriculation-oath at Cambridge, neither University 
has yet taken a single step towards redeeming the solemn promise 
on the faith of which Parliament has been induced to abstain 
from interference. Jord Rapnor declared, (and in doing so chal- 
lenged a contradiction which was not given,) that the Colleges 
individually had “done novhing.” There was, however, “ a rumour 
some time ago, that one of the Colleges had made an effort at 
reform—but that it was not successful.” The Duke of Wxt- 
LINGTON, it is true, in his apology for Oxford, said that “ more 
was done than had been mentioned;” but, either he forgot at the 
momeut wherein this more consisted, or he disdained to be satis- 
factory. And ‘here the conversation dropped.” Next year, no 
doubt, it will be resumed, with the same ability and the same in- 
teresting results; and will reveal to our edification, an’ to the 
perfect satisfaction of the Lords, some magnanimous e...ession 
in regard to the feshion of college puddings or a radical change 
athe av of nine-pins. 

We need say nothing of the prespects of University Reform 
in the Upper House of Parliament. It is for the people, through 
their own representatives, to express themselves on this subject, 
to the end that the heads of our Universities, who have kindly 
undertaken to see what can be done, may be relieved altogether 
of this evidently painful responsibility, and may be shown what 
can be done, by those who have the will as well as the power to 
do it; that so our great national schools, instead of being what 
now they are--nurseries of aristocratic insolence and nests for 
holy sluggards—may be restored to their proper character, and be- 
come the liberal aud catholic institutions they were intended to be. 

If, iudeed, it shall be thought a more convenient, or a more 
seem!) thing, that the necessary refurms should procecd, or seem 
at least to preceed, from the heads of the Colleges themselves, we 
for our parts would raise no voice againstany scheme by which 
that cbject might really and effectually be accomplished; but, in 
that case, the reverend actors must be invited to the performance 
in very different terms from any that have been hitherto adopted— 
it must be in the words of Goneril, 

“ Then be desired 
By them who else will take the thing they beg.” 


The case argued in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court affords some 
pleasant specimens of ingenious absurdity. The Highgate Gram- 
mar School is a charity, founded in 1565, by Sir Roger CHoLME- 
Ley; the real objects of which may be apprehended from the fol- 
lowing woids of the original statute, and quite as clearly by any 
indificrent rea’er as by the late Lord ELpon or the present Vice- 





Chancellor. It is ordered that the schoolmaster shall be one 
‘of good, sober, and honest conversation, and no light person; 
who should teach and instruct young children as well in their 
A, B, C, and other English books, and to write, and also in their 
grammar as they should grow ripe thereunto.” Now, to Lord 
Expon and the lawyers this passage conveyed one clear and un- 
doubted meaning,—to wit, that the young children were to be 
taught the Greek and Latin languages and the evidences of the 
Christian religion! “ A, B,C," of course meaning Greek, “ other 
English books” clearly signifying Latin, and “ grammar ™ being 
obviously the short for the evidences of the Christian religion. 
We find from the diary of the late Mr. WiLnerForceg, that Lord 
ELpon was continually visited with doubts respecting the accu- 
racy of his judgments. His successors, however, who tread super- 
stitiously in all his footsteps, seem determined not to give us even 
the benefit of his own doubts, and are far better persuaded of his 
infallibility than he was himself. In the above case, the Vice- 
Chancellor found that he * certainly could not do any thing which 
would militate against Lord Expon’s decree ;” so it was unani- 
mously resolved, that A, B, C, did mean Greek, and. the other 
English books meant Latin. For the late Lord Expon, as a 
lawyer, we entertain the highest respect that knowledge and abi- 
lity can command; but there are cases in which the common prin- 
ciples of logic as understood by all decently-educated men—all 
men not educated at the Highgate Grammar School—are quite 
as available to expound a meaning, ay and to settle an argument 
too, as the deepest draughts from the fountains of the law; and 
such a case is this. In quoting, therefore, the following passage 
from Lord Etpon’s speech in the matter of the above school, we 
must respectfully beg to suggest, that more twaddling stuff never 
issued from the mouth of man—nor woman either. 

‘* If you are to instruct children in their A, B, C, it is said, that cannot 
possibly mean that they are to be taught to read Livy and Virgil, and other 
Latin or Greek books ; it must mean that you are to teach them their alphabet. 
But the expression is a very singular one. ‘ The master is to instruct the boys 
in their A, B, C, and other English books,’ make it clear (and we koow in 
point of fact it was so) that the A, B, C, meant a book; and it is often men- 
tioned along with another book, the Primer.” 

Ergo, Latin and Greek ! This is Lord Etpon’s justification, in 
fact, of a system, which now confines the instruction receivable 
in the Grammar School to the dead languages,—a system which 
(to merge the question of its correspondence with the intention 
of the founder) has given so much and so long dissatisfaction to 
the inhabitants of Highgate, for whose benefit the school was de- 
signed, that in all that populous quarter, only twenty-two boys, it 
seems, derive any advantages from the charity. 

But perhaps the rarest and most capital fooling on this occa- 
sion was afforded by Sir CHARLES WETHERELL; who appears to 
have lost that degree of acuteness which in better days was wont 
to give poignancy to the debates in the Lower House. Sir 
CuHaRLEs, who very appropriately opposed the prayer of the peti- 
tioners praying that instruction in reading and writing might be 
allowed, acknowledged that those branches of education formed a 
principal part of the design of the charity; but he had the good 
fortune to discover a singular fact, nodoubt much to the astonish- 
ment of the Court and the delight of the Governors—a fact over- 
looked by other speakers,—namely, that these branches of educa- 
tion actually were provided for in the Highgate School! How ?— 
why, “by one of the regulations of the master.” What was that?— 
why this, “that no boy should be admitted into the school who 
could not write competently, read English correctly, and knew the 
first two rules of arithmetic.” Now this is what we call fun. 
Only think of a charity school providing for the instruction of 
children in reading and writing—by admitting such children only 
as read and write. This is surely the ne plus ultra of the inge- 
nious, not to say the sublime of legal impudence. We should like 
to owe Sir CoarRLes WETHERELL a hundred or so, and to say— 
“Now, my dear Sir Charles, we have to provide you witha hun- 
dred pounds, and weare prepared to do it—give us a check for the 
amount and you shall be paid on the spot.” 


ANTI-POPULAR ENCROACHMENT: ATTEMPT 
TO REVIVE THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 
QuIETLYy, but with perseverance and system, the aristocracy—lay 
and clerical, major and minor, lords, squires, and parsons—are 
advancing towards the grand object of reconstructing on a firmer 
basis that power which the Reform Act, or rather the popular 
outburst which preceded its passing, shook for a time, but by no 
means overthrew. The last election disclosed the extent of their 
influence over the electoral vassals. The predominance of Whig 
or Tory is a secondary consideration to the reestablishment of the 
authority of the ruling class. Accordingly, we see an intimate 
union for many purposes, in comparison with which the accidental 
superiority of one or the other party is of small moment. Both 
the great factions, in Parliament and in the country, are leagued 
to prevent a frequent choice of Representatives, by maintaining 
the Septennial Act. Freedom of election is made difficult by 
the mode of voting, which gives facility to bribery and success to 
intimidation. Education of the people is discouraged ; and the 
little that Parliament for very shame votes towards the mainte- 
nance of schools, is cautiously disbursed by squires and parsons, 
who make it subservient to their own political and party ends. 
The Corn-laws are a mighty engine in the same hands: so are 
the regulations by which foreign timber is heavily taxed, and 
foreign sugar prohibited. The Colonial “ interests "—by which 
is meant something quite adverse to the interests of the Colonies— 

are in league with the privileged classes. 
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Not content with these means, and others which it is not neces- 
ary to specify, we have recently seen that the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, in alliance with the landed aristocracy, have made 
an attempt which had well nigh proved successful, to exclude the 
people from the vestries of churches, and tax them for the erec- 
tion of new buildings, every contract for which might be converted 
into a profitable job, the aggregate amounting to no less a sum 
than two millions sterling. The bill for extending the jurisdic- 
tion of Sheriffs’ Courts, constituted as those courts are, is another 
step in the same direction : as we showed last week, it would put 
in the hands of the nominees of country gentlemen vast additional 
influence. But a more resolute movement, anda much more 
formidable attempt to enlarge and secure the authority of lords 
and squires, is to repeal the Beer Act of 1830; for which pur- 
pose Lord BrouGHAM (who appears on this occasion to have been 
made the unconscious agent of the party and the class who hate 
and fear him) was induced to bring forward a bill last week. 

The same measure, in another shape, was advocated this week 
in the House of Commons, by Lord Francis Ecerton, Mr. 
Sanrorp, Mr. Paxineton, and Lord Duncannon; and though 
it wi roba asse is session,—because there is no 
it will not probably be passed this s b there t 
time, especially in the face of a timid and reluctant Ministry, to 

ye ouz arliament,—it wi e brought forward next 
push it through Parli t,—it will be brought fi d 
session; and will then be carried, unless previously met by expo- 
sure, and a spirit of resistance which in the faction-ridden House 
of Commons is yore “a -” ipugnee o—— oe . — 

The measure will lead to a restoration of the old licensing sys- 
tem. True, Lord Brovecuam's bill provides that “ beer, cyder, 
and perry,” may be sold by anybody without a licence, provided it 
és not drunk on the premises. But this apparent liberality, if 
good for any thing under the proviso, will not be suffered to cripple 
the coercive policy of the measure: the bill will speedily be taken 
out of Lird Brovenam’s hands, and be so altered by Lord 
Francis Egerton and his associates, as to regain for the Magis- 
tracy their former power of granting or refusing licenses, 

The real object, of course, is not avowed. The old pretence of 
tender regard for the people’s morals is made to do service, as it 
always is when some design which will not bear the light is 
afoot. Beer-shops, it is averred, are the main cause of “the 

reat increase of crime” in this country. Lord Duncannon de- 
great i f ” in th try. Lord D d 
‘clares that “deer-stealing and highway robbery ””—the former 

robably ar the more deadly offence in his eyes—are plotte 
probably by far tl ieadly offe his ey plotted 
in beer-shops. But for this assertion, and another that crimes of 
P 

violence generally have their origin in the same quarter, there is 
nothing like proof. It would be extraordinary, indeed, if there 
were. Is the beer and cyder sold on premises licensed according 
to the Beer Act, more powerful and stimulating than the same 
‘beverage retailed by persons whom the Justices at Quarter-ses- 
sions patronize? Have not the Police the same authority to keep 
order and apprehend “ improper persons” in one class of buildings 
as inthe other? Are beer and cyder, rather than ardent spirits, 
(which the Justice-appointed publicans dispense,) the natural sti- 
mulants to deeds of violence? and are the ruffians who plan rob- 
beries and murders, likely to find the fittest accommodation for 
their dark plottings, in the public resort where weary labourers 
‘congregate to pass an hour of relaxation from toil, and to hear the 
news ? 

The assumed increase of crime, however, is a fiction anda 
calumny. There are more people, but the crimes are fewer. Mr. 
Hawes, a practical man who deals in facts, and has paid much 
attention to criminal statistics, gave testimony on this point valu- 
able and useful at the time it was delivered. 

‘* He was able to show from authentic tables, that in two of the counties of 
England there had been for the last three years a continuous decrease 
of crime. Those counties were Middlesex and Surry; and in them beer- 
shops had been on the increase, and Juxuries had been on the in- 
crease, It might be said that there was a better police; and perhaps it 
might be added, that in these two counties more attention had been paid to the 
Jabouring population than in other counties. A commission, they were aware, 
had been appointed to inquire into the state of the rural police. “He should be 
glad to know if the honourable Member for Sussex would be disposed, when 
that report was presented, to support the proposition for an improvement in the 
tural police? According to the returns made to the Home Office, it appeared 
that there had been a diminution of offences. Tn the last three years, it ap- 
peared that there had been a decrease in offences against the Poor-laws—that 
class of offences which it was supposed could be most frequent'y traced to the 
existence of beer-houses. By a reference to the tables he had before alluded to, 
it would be found, first, that violent offences, which might be supposed to be 
the result of drinking in beer-houses, were steadily on the decrease; and 





secondly, that there had been a decrease of crimes in those country districts | 


where beer-shops were the most resorted to.” 

And with respect to the assumed superiority of the police in 
Surry and Middlesex, it must be remembered, that more crimes 
would be discovered as well as prevented by the superior vigilance. 

Against the facts stated by Mr. Hawes nothing worth notice 
was adduced; and it may be safely concluded, till further evidence 
to the contrary appears, that crime is mot on the increase; and 
that the consumption of beer, without spirits, in houses licensed 
under the act which the squires dislike so much, is not a pecu:iar 
Provocative to offences against the laws. 

The real motives of the attacks on the Sale of Beer Act are not 
far to seek. First, as has been already hinted, it would be a great 
pleasure, and the source of much additional influence to the 
Squires, to recover the exclusive power of licensing alehouses. 
Secondly, the beer-shops are obnoxious to their enmity as 
reading-rooms, not drinking-rooms. The squires have never 

een over anxious to enlighten the labouring people, or raise 
them above the condition of clodhopping boors. They have 


encouraged brutalizing habits and sports, but rarely indeed any 
thing that could be called instruction. In the beer-shops, as we 
are well informed, there is a good deal of reading and discussion 
on subjects with which the lords of the soil would wish the serfs 
not to meddle. A spirit of independence may be generated over a 
pamphlet and a pot. The art of combination may be acquired. 
The motives and actions of superiors may be scanned. And all 
this may take place without my lord or the squire having it in 
his power to say to the owner of the premises—“ If you allow 
these fellows to frequent your house, look to your licence!” The 
beer-house-keeper snaps his fingers at the great man’s steward or 
attorney : but the case would be altered were he obliged to sue at 
Quarter-sessions for his licence. 

With so many selfish and unworthy feelings to gratify—with 
such an increase of petty power in prospect—the country gentle- 
men have sufficient reasons for wizhing to repeal the Beer Act ; 
and we need not trouble ourselves with any additional proof of the 
hypocrisy of the profession that improvement in the morals of the 
humbler classes, and the prevention of crime, are what they aim 
at. They are pursuing a systematic plan for restoring their 
thrall over the half- emancipated people. ; 





THE NEW SLAVE-TRADVE IN THE EAST. 


Unpoer Lord GLeNELG’s patronage, the Eastern slave-trade 
prospers exceedingly. The traffic in Hill Coolies promises to 
become one of the most extensive under the British flag. A cargo 
arrived in Berbice about the beginning of May, in prime condi- 
tion; and the Berbice Advertiser, one of the most respectable of 
the West India journals, states, that out of 289, conveyed in the 
Whitby, only eight died on the passage, and very few were ill. 
Only one circumstance was wanting to make them the happiest of 
human (?) beings—only eight women were sent ascompanions for 
the 280 men; and the deficiency of females was the more to be 
regretted because it was “ probable they would be shunned by the 
Negroes from jealousy and speaking a different language.” 

The same newspaper contains a very curious document respect- 
ing the Hill Cooly traffic. It is a circular letter, dated the 8th 
January 18338, from Hrniey, Dowson, and Bzsrst, of Cal- 
cutta, the agents most extensively engaged in the shipment of 
labourers frm India to the Mauritius and British Guiana. These 
gentlemen thus state their claims to preference over other houses 
in the same business— 

‘We have within the last two years procured and shipped upwards of 5,000 
free agricuitural labourers for our friends at Mauritius; and from the cireum- 
stance of nearly 500 out of the number being employed on estates in which we 
possess a direct interest, we can assure you that a happier and more contented 
labouring population is seldom to be met with in any part of the world, than 
the Dhargas or mountain tribes, sent from this vast country.” 

Five thousand within two years to the Mauritius alone! 
This is pretty well, considering that the trade is in its in- 
fancy. As to the statement of the happiness and contentment 
of the labourers, rather more impartial evidence than the good 
word of the exporters of the commodity advertised, would be de- 
sirable. If Englishmen could fancy themselves Hill Coolies for 
an instant—landed in Berbice, in the proportion of 280 men to 8 
of the gentler sex, “ speaking a different language,” and shunned 
by the very Negroes—we are inclined to think they would not, 
even in that imaginary and momentary view, conceit themselves 
to be among the happiest of mankind. 

We proceed with the Caleutta cireular— 

‘‘ The labourers hitherto procured by us have cost their employers, landed 
at the Mauritius, about one hundred rupees (or 10/. sterling) per man; which 
sum comprises six months’ advance of wages, provisions and water for the 
voyage, clothing, commission, passage, insurance, and all incidental charges.” 

“¢ The expense attending the shipment of Indian labourers to the West India 
Colonies, would be necessarily augmented—firstly, by the higher rate of pas- 
sage-money, and the increas. 1 quantity of provisions and water ; and, secondly, 
from the necessity of making .rrangements, indispensable to the health and 
comfort of native passengers, on a voyage of so long a duration, in the course of 
which they would be exposed to great vicissitude of climate. 

“ On making ample allowance for these charges, we do not apprehend that a 
labourer, sent direct from this country to Demerary, and engaged to work on 
your estates for a period of five consecutive years, would cost, landed there, 
above two hundred and ten rupecs, or 211. sterling.” 

This sum of 210 rupees includes six months’ wages—at 
what rate, does the reader suppose? Why, five rupees, or ten 
shillings sterling a month—half-a-crown a week—in Demerara! 
The passage is 10/., and the insurance 12s.; for they are insured 
at so much a head, like pigs or sheep. 

It is manifest that after their arrival in Demerara, the Indians 
will not, unless on compulsion, work for five years at the rate of 
10s.a month, while the Negroes receive much higher wages. 
They are therefore placed under strict control, and are just as much 
slaves as the Redemptioners, whom fhe virtuous Quakers inveigled 
into Pennsylvania a century or more ago. The Indians bind 
themselves to work in town or country, wherever their consignee 
or master may choose to employ them. One of the articles of 
their agreement is this— 

‘In order that the undersigned natives of India may be fully aware of the 
engagement they undertake, it is hereby notified, that they will be required to 
do all such work as the object for which they are engaged necessitates ; and that, 
as labourers attached to an estate, they will be required to clear forest and ex- 
tract timber, carry manure, dig and prepare land for planting, also to take 
charge of horses, mules, and cattle of every description; in short, todo all 
such work as an estate for the cultivation of sugar-cane, and the manufacture 
v _—. demands, or any branch of agriculture to which they may be 

estined. 


In case of disobedience or misconduct—that is, at the caprice 
of the master—they may be “ degraded,” and sent back at their 
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own charge to Calcutta. “S They are to receive no wages during 
illness; and a rupee a mouth is to be deducted from their wages 
—thereby reducing them to 2s. a week—as an indemnity-fund for 
the cost of sending them back. What security there is for the 
kind treatment of the labourers does not appear: there is nothing 
in the contract but a promise to act equitably. 

Now, in what respect do these men differ in condition from Negro 
slaves, except very much for the worse? They must be more 
helpless than the Negroes,—if for no other reason, because of 
their ignorance of the language their masters use. They will not, 
for a long period certainly, be formidable from their numbers. 
How easily may even the miserable terms of the contract with 
their employers be evaded! Suppose the Indian works steadily 
for four years, it may suit his master to describe him as refractory 
and idle during the fifth, and then he will be sent back at his own 
cost; and the whole of his earnings may be expended in paying 
for his passage to Calcutta,—where, after all, he is a long way 
from home. 

It is impossible to contemplate without pain the inevitable lot 
of these helpless beings: but the conduct of the Government, 
which could sanction the infamous commerce of which the Hill 
Coolies will be the victims, while professing all the while such a 
holy horror of dealing in Negroes, should rouse general indig- 
nation. 

Is it only a certain shade of black, and a peculiar physical con- 
formation, which excites the compassion of the Anti-Slavery 
people? If it is cruelty, oppression, and fraud, which they abhor 
and desire to prevent, then let them renew their agitation in be- 
half of the kidnapped natives of India, now suffering, probably 
more acutely, all that made the lot of the Negro a theme for elo- 
quence and a field for Christian philanthropy. 





MR. MACAULAY AND THE INDIAN CODE OF LAWS. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Tue sole purpose of Mr. Macavutay’s appointment as an Indian 
Counsellor, was to frame a new civil and criminal code for our ninety 
millions of Indian subjects. With this view, he was by law exonerated 
from all share in the Executive Government, had a salary of 10,0000. 
a year assigned to him,* and a Commission of four members to 
assist him, each with 5,000/. a year, and a well-appointed establishment. 
The results of two years and two months’ labours are before us, in the 
draft of a Penal Code of twenty-six short chapters, embracing in all 
four hundred and eighty-eight clauses, and comprised in sixty-seven 
octavo pages, including illustrations nearly as long as the laws them- 
selves. The Indian Code is still in its very infancy, although the Com- 
mission has been in operation for four years; for there still remain to 
be composed—the Civil Code, the Code of Proceedure, the Code of 
Criminal Instruction, the Commercial Code, the Fiscal Code, and the 
Military Code. In short, what bas been done, is but a sketch of the 
simplest and easiest part of the work. 

Very serious doubts may be entertained whether such a work as a 
uniform code of laws, for so peculiar a people as the Indians, and 
under our very peculiar circumstances as their lords and conquerors, 
is at all within the bounds of practicability. Twice over such a code 
has been executed for great empires in the history of ourrace. It 
was executed by Jusrinran, (in a way,) after the various nations com- 
posing the empire bad been tamed and blended by six centuries of 
military domination ; when all, ornearly all the subjects of the em- 
pire, professed one religion ; and when there existed but two cultivated 
languages—the languages of the majority of the population, one or 
other of which was very generally spoken by all. Then, the first law- 
yers and magistrates of the East were engaged in forming the compila- 
tion: the Emperor himself, instructed in his youth, as GiBBon expresses 
it, in “the lessons of jurisprudence,” took a share in the undertaking ; 
and the whole was animated by the spirit of Trisontay, the first Minis- 
ter—a man who, like Bacon, ‘“‘ embraced as his own all the business and 
knowledge of the age.” After all, the work was a mere compilation 
and digest of old laws, and had not the merit of original composition. 
The Code and Pandects of Jusrintan took but three years and two 
months to compose ; ashorter time than the Indian Law Commission has 
been now sitting, which has produced only a penal code of sixty-seven oc- 
tavo pages. As tothe Code Napoleon, it was framed for a people of one 
religion. The majority of them spoke one language: those that did not, 
often understood it ; and at all events, being a people of equal civilization 
and similar manners, the original language of the code would be r_adily 
rendered into theirs, with the most literal and logical accuracy. The 
civil laws of Naro_ron’s Code were prepared by a commission con- 
sisting of four of the most eminent lawyers of France. Every head 
of it was then separately discussed by the Legislative Section of the 
Council of State, NaPoLeon himself taking an active share in the de- 
bates. It was finally revised by the Tribunate and Legislative body ; 
and the five branches of the Code took ten years to compose. 

Let us now turn to the circumstances under which the Indian Code 
is attempted. The people for whom it is intended are far more nu- 
merous than the subjects of the Roman or French empires, and infi- 
nitely more diversified. There are some twelve millions of Mahome- 
dans of different sects; there are seventy millions of Hindoos, divided 
into some three hundred sects or castes, that will neither eat, drink, nor 
marry with each other. There are some millions in a state of slavery ; 
there are some millions that, without being slaves, are no more valued 
by their fellow men than dogs, and not half so much respected as cows. 


* About thirty-five years ago the French captured an Indiaman, and in 
retaliation of a practice for which we had afforded them the example, published 
the private correspondence which they had intercepted. The present Lord 
Cow tery, then Mr. Henry WeELtEsLey, had just returned from India, after 
a short stay of three years. One of his aristocratic friends, writing to an aris- 
tocratic friend in India, says, ‘* Poor Henry Wellesley has just come back, 
I am told, with 80,000/.—a poor reward for lost time, and, I fear, broken 
health.” We hope there is no aristocratic friend of Mr. Macaunay’s who 





will have the same regret to express on his account; for he has returned, we 
are happy to hear, in good health; and if he has not saved 50,000/., has | 
received somewhat more. 


There are some two millions of Christians, Jews, Buddhists, Fire. 
worshippers, and the like. There are at least thirty native nations 
speaking as many distinct languages, five of whom are each more nu- 
merous than the inhabitants of the kingdom of Scotland, and two of 
them more numerous than the people of the Three Kingdoms put to- 
gether. Then there are men of Arabian, Turkish, Persian, Mongul, 
Malayan, Burman, Peguan, and Chinese blood,—to say nothing of the 
conquerors, who differ wholly and entirely from their subjects in lan- 
guage, manners;,! religion, and state of civilization, and even physical 
form itself. Such is the heterogeneous population spread over a mil. 
lion of square miles, and extending from the Equator to the tbirty- 
second degree of north latitude, for whom a uniform code of laws is to 
be framed. 

Turn we now tothe parties to whom the gigantic office is consigned 
of surmounting the apparently insurmountable task of achieving this 
great promise. The Commission is composed of two English bar. 
risters who have had no practice, and of three civil officers of the 
India Company who have had no professional education. They act 
under the direction of the Council of India; viz. an English hereditary 
legislator, a British Lieutenant- General, and three civil officers, who 
may or may not have passed their manhood in diplomacy, trade, the 
magistracy, or the revenue, but unquestionably have had no legal train. 
ing. Who is to sanction the project of an Indian code? A corporate, 
generally self-elected body, of twenty-four respectable gentlemen, some 
of whom are, or have been, London bankers or I.ondon merchants, 
and some of whom are ex-civil or military Indian servants, without a 
single individual who even pretends to a knowledge of the theory or 
practice of jurisprudence. Who controls them ?—An English baronet 
of literary and social accomplishments, the learned commentator of 
Childe Harold, who for eighteen years was famed (famed now no 
longer) for Radical speeches in Covent Garden Market. If the 
worthy President of the India Board has any assistance at all in this 
matter, it can only be that of some clerk who pens a paragraph “ when 
he should engross.” These are but unpromising auspices for 
so great and difficult an undertaking. The great majority of 
the parties concerned know not one word of one language of 
the many spoken by the people for whom they attempt to 
legislate; and they know little or nothing of their laws, manners, or 
institutions. Over the Law Commission there neither presides nor 
has presided a Triponran, who makes “ all the business and knowledge 
of the age” his own; no man who, like him, “ mitigates envy by the 
gentleness and affability of his manners.” There is no TRoNCcHET, no 
Porratis, to be found there; and assuredly neither Cannon Row nor 
Leadenhall Street furnish a NaAPoLEon. 

However problematical the success of the attempt to frame a code of 
laws for India, the expense is quite certain, and also certain to be enor- 
mous. We shall attemptto estimate it. The Legislative Councillor, 
or President of the Law Commission, besides 1,200. for passage- 
money, has 10,0002. a year. Each of four members has 5,000. ; and 
there is a Secretary with 3,000/ ,—which in bare salaries is 33,0001. per 
annum. Then come house-rent, office-rent, clerks, stationery, and 
printing, which, to be within bounds, we shall only estimate at 7,000/. 
Here then is a net annual expenditure of 40,000/. Let the expense 
be first tested by ‘the Penal Code.” The proposition of the mere 
project—for it is not yet law, and most likely never will be—took, as is 
stated by the Commissioners themselves, two years and two months.+ 
The project of the Penal Code, then, cost upwards of 86,0001; every 
one of its twenty-six chapters cost upwards of 3,300/. a piece ; every 
octavo page of it near 1,3002. ; every clause of it 177/.; every line of it, 
on an average, 26/.; every word in ita couple of guineas. Draco’s 
Code was said to be written in letters of blood: without the least 
reference to the merits or demerits of Mr. Macautay’s, it may be 
fairly said to have been written in letters of gold. 

Truth requires, however, that even a more unfavourable view of the 
expenditure than this should be exhibited. The compilation of the 
Code Napoleon, under the direction of ‘‘a master that counted the 
moments,” took ten years to compile. Considering that in the case of 
the Indian Code there is no master to count moments,—consider- 
ing the greater difficulty of the undertaking, and the small progress 
hitherto made,—it will not be extravagant to conjecture that it will take 
three times as long. Indeed, for that matter, the awful hint is thrown 
out by the Commissioners themselves, that it is possible their body may 
be rendered a permanent one. Forty thousand pounds per annum, in @ 
period of thirty years, (a shorter time, by the way, than the 
double Arcot Commission has lasted,) will make the cost of the 
Code, without interest, 1,120,000. But what is paid out of the 
Treasury is not what is paid by the tax-payer; and as the 
Commissioners and their patrons, his Majesty’s Ministers, feign a 
wonderful anxiety for the latter, we must be a little particular on 
this subject. There is nota branch of the Indian revenue collected 
under a charge of 10 per cent., and there are some in which it is 50, to 
say nothing of the roguery and plunder of tax collectors, which are 
particularly active in that part of the word. We may state the 
amount taken from the Indian people very moderately at 20 per cent. 
more than is placed in the Exchequer. At this estimate, the 40,0001. 
which the Commission is said to cost, becomes 50,0002. ; so that if the 
Commission lasts for thirty years, “ the Code” will cost the Indians, 
without interest, a million anda half sterling. But again, at the lowest 
market rate of interest paid in India, indeed at the legal rate, which is 
not one half what those who contribute to the taxes pay, capital 
doubles itself in seven years.{ The first year’s expense of the Com- 
mission, accumulating at interest, becomes, two years before theCom- 
mission expires, 800,000/.; the second, a year before it expires, also 
800,0007. ; and the third, at its expiration, a similar sum. Without 
going one step further in the process, it is enough to see that the 
precious Code, as in more than one sense it may be called, will cost 
2,800,000/., and that before the infliction is completed, the Indians, will 
virtually have paid many millions; for which the laws must be goo 
indeed that can compensate them, in their abject and squalid poverty. 

+ The project of NaroLxEon’s Civil Code took but a year to prepare, and 
that portion of the JusTintAn laws called the Code but fourteen months. 

¢ The legal rate of interest is 12 per cent. ; but among natives such a 
market rate prevails only in the European towns. In the provinces it is 
generally 24 per cent., 36 per cent., and 48 per cent., occasionally as much a8 
cent. per cent. 
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But bp base net ot eke Code must be translated, or it will be of 
forming wasenk be translated into a score of languages, or it will not 
no ry + col utility. Each tongue must have a separate Commission 
yy Saad the Commissioners must not only be scholars, but law- 
aid seeder such circumstances, they ought to be as well paid as the 
“ie eh lves; for the requisite talent and accomplish- 


aws themse t , i . 
ay anest yest a at all—must be rarer than theirs. To all this 
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‘ i yerhaps the impossibility, of rendering the 
Fe a pn a ae of laws into rude dialects, that must be 
fangusge © “ia ble of expressing it, since law has never been written 
suppose Pores although they have a written character, they have 
i oo, a Indeed of the three Asiatic languages existing in India, 
Ns eres a treatise a jurisprudence could he intelligibly rendered, 
jane as ietie and Persian and foreign, and the third, the Sanscrit, a 
dead one, areas little understood by the commonalty in any part of India 
as Anglo-Saxon would be in any part of Britain. Our present trans- 
lation of the Bible, with the aid of nine previous translations into 
Enzlish, and the assistance of many translations in other European 
lanzuages, demanded the learning and industry of forty-seven divines, 
and took three years to accomplish. To translate a long code of laws 
from English into a score of rude dialects, must be an undertaking of 
infinitely greater difficulty, and each translation must occupy an infi- 


nitely longer time. 
Gna fore occasion we may probably advert to the character of 


the Penal Code itself. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue closing of the two Great Theatres suggests a retrospect of the past 
season, and a comparison of the two managements ; than which, no two 
things can be more opposite. At Drury Lane, the old vicious and de- 
lusive system flourished in all its rankness : expenditure, profuse in 
proportion to the looseness of the obligation to fulfil pecuniary en- 
gagements, was lavished on dresses and decorations with a heedless 
neglect of the nicer proprieties of stage-show; a shameless disregard 
of the incompetence of individual performers thrust into principal 
parts, was coupled with a mendacious effrontery in puffing their pre- 
tensions; and unlimited issues of orders served the twofold purpose of 
filling the house and supplying the deficiencies in the remuneration ef 
the company,—the attraction that the stage representations failed to 
offer being, moreover, made up by the allurements of the green-room 
and the saloon. At Covent Garden, the sole reliance of the manage- 
ment was on the quality ard interest of the entertainments: all avail- 
able talent was secured, and moderately but certainly recompensed; a 
liberal economy in the outlay of money was combined with an unspar- 
ing use of that valuable but unexpensive article taste, and immense 
labour and pains were bestowed upon the arrangement of the scenic 
accessories and the drilling of the performers; the practice of order- 
giving was wholly abolished; and the frequenters of the theatre— 
drawn thither to witness entertainments upon whose merits the play- 
bills were silent—were not annoyed by the offensive intrusion of 
improper characters. The contrast is striking: the good effects of 
the reformed system have been evident in the improved ckaracter of 
the stage representations and the order and decorum of the audience; 
and the public voice has borne hearty testimony to the success of the 
experiment, The pecuniary result of the present season has not been 
answerable: to both theatres it has been a losing one; but in the one 
case the loss has been borne by the enterprising Manager who effected 
the reform, in the other it has fallen upon the unfortunate actors.and 
the mismanaging Committee. Macreapy, however, has a chance of 
reaping the reward of his successful experiment next season: at any 
rate he is secured, it seems, from further loss by the public-spirited con- 
duct of a few wealthy individuals (including a few of the more prospe- 
rous actors) who have come forward with a sum of 4,000/. to bear him 
harmless—a generous and well-deserved support that will probably not 
be needed. Drury is to be let again: in their choice of a lessee, it is to 
be hoped the Committee will profit by past experience. Why not make 
itan English Opera-house ? 

In reviewing the past season, all that rises to the recollection at 
Drury is the fantoccini figure of Cuartes Kean darting to and 
fro, anda faint echo of the brazen clangour of BaLrr’s and BENE- 
Dict’s operas. At Covent Garden, Rooke’s opera of Amilie has 
taken stronger hold of the memory; Butwer’s Lady of Lyons and 
Kyow xs's Woman's Wit are yet in the freshness of popularity ; 
and the impression made by the magnificent revivals of Mae- 
beth, King Lear, and Coriolanus, remains as vivid as ever. We are 
glad to know that these restorations of SHAKseEARE have brought 
money to the treasury—for this, of necessity, is the manager’s test of 
success. There is still scope for the exercise of taste and judgment in 
the same quarry; and the old dramatists are a mine almost unworked. 
But novelty is the grand attracting power. A good play is the sheet- 
anchor of the stage ; yet it is the one thing that managers trust to the 
chapter of accidents for. They rely too exclusively on actors and 
Scenic display : these are but the means to an end. The stage without 
a literature isa body without a soul. The present race of actors are, 
it must be acknowledged, not such as to adorn the drama: they are foil 
to the author’s wit, not light to his hidden meaning. The size of the 
two Great Theatres dwarfs their pretensions, in proportion as it tends 
to aggrandize their profession. People’s expectations are raised by 
the magnitude and splendour of the houses, to a height that the little- 
ness of the performance contrasts with most ludicrously. That which 
satisfies on the boards of the Haymarket or the Adelphi, is intolerable 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

We mention this not invidiously, but to remind managers that there 
are such people as authors; and that, by a singular coincidence, it al- 
ways happens to be a successful new play that brings most people to 
the theatre and most credit to the performers. ‘ Stock pieces,” 
though they cost nothing for copyright, do not always repay the ex~ 
pense of getting them up; while the production of a new play is com- 
paratively inexpensive. Managers ought to know their own business 
best, however; and Macreapy, who, before, was the means of pro- 





ducing several dramas, has a circle of literary friends eager to aid*him 
and benefit by his exertions. But the coterie of a tragedian does not 
embrace “all the talents;” nor does it follow, that because the 
desk of the “reader” is loaded with trash, there exists no dramatic 
genius but what is known. There is more likely to be “some mute 
inglorious” Martowe or MassinGer, than “ MrLton,” whom the diffi- 
culties and delays hitherto experienced by aspirants for stage fame have 
deterred from its pursuit. A direct and epen channel of communica- 
tion, enlightened and impartial judgment, judicious encouragement, and 
even friendly assistance to talent of the right kind—where the only 
obstacles to success were technical—might draw out latent power. 
The most successful dramatists have been those connected with the 
theatre professionally: this fact speaks volumes on the necessity of a 
knowledge of the stage business to dramatic writers. But this is not 
intuitive; it must be learnt, and experience only can teach it. The 
most valuable assistance has been rendered by Macreapy to the 
authors of those plays that he has brought forward—without which, in- 
deed, they could not have been acted. He has too much on his hands 
to devote his time to moulding into shape the crude conceptions of tyros; 
but there are playwrights enough who might profitably vary their occu- 
pation of spoiling smart French vaudevilles, by tinkering the ruder 
manufacture of native artists. Some useful hints, deduced from the 
example of popular pieces, might be thrown together to explain the 
rationale of ‘stage-effeet,” and the mechanical points of construction 
and representation. The sale of such a book would produce a few 
pounds, for it is a maiden subject: some book-maker may thank us for 
the notion. 





What Marscuner’s original opera may be worth, we will not pre- 
tend to say; but certainly Mr. F. Romer’s version of the music, 
adapted to Mr. Mark Lremon’s libretto, Rob of the Fen, as performed 
at the English Opera-house, does not sustain the reputation of the 
composer of Der Vampyr. Neither will it be of much service to the 
theatre ; for the drama is ridiculously dull, though the songs are more 
elegant and less nonsensical than usual. Rob of the Fen is no other 
than Robin Hood; but the change of locality has so altered him, that 
no one would have recognized the bold outlaw; though his representa- 
tive, Mr. Fraser, sings a good song about “ the merry green-wood ” 
with spirit; and his men, who are also vocal, are dressed in Lincoln 
green, and twiddle plaything bows and arrows—the said “ sharp- 
pointed instruments,” as they are called, very much resemble skewers, 
and seem more fitted to truss geese than kill venison. Moreover, Rob 
is but a secondary person in the piece; the main plot consisting of the 
woes and wanderings of a young damsel, who, being detected bya 
chorus of witnesses (assembled in the snow at midnight for the express 
purpose) singing a duet with her lover, Edgar de Courcy, after letting 
him out of her bedroom-window, is cursed extempore by her father. 
The old man takes it so to heart, that when his daughter meets him 
five years after, a white-headed hermit, she does not know him: but 
he recognizes her, even in the disguise of a page to her husband ; and is 
very near strangling the young gentleman’s father in consequence. 
Robin Hood, however, reconciles all parties; and bis usefulness is 
rewarded by the piece being called after him, though its proper title 
would be “ The Superfluous Curse, or the Mistaken Father.” 

Miss RainrortuH gave as much interest to the character of the 
heroine as the incidents admitted of, and Mr. and Mrs. Sgcutn effi- 
ciently aided her exertions; but the music is dry and heavy, displaying 
more ingenuity and learning than genius and invention, and excepting 
one quartet, even the concerted pieces are not very effective. The 
jovialties of Friar Tuck, and the facetiousness of the drunken inn- 
keeper, who offers to beat his pretty little wife, are more coarse than 
humorous. The scenery is strikingly picturesque. 

The management must be sadly at a loss for “ novelty,” to venture 
on such a questionable proceeding as that which takes place to-night. 
A youth calling himself William Shakspeare, and claiming to be a col- 
lateral descendant of the family—for the poet, it is well known, left no 
male issue—has written a dramatic sketch, in which he is to appear and 
personate his illustrious namesake. If he is really the person he pre- 
tends, the attempt is ridiculous, whatever talent he may possess: if he 
is an impostor, we can only say that the humbug is a very silly one. 
It reminds us of the old woman who used to show. SHAKSPEARE’S 
house, “ and had written a tragedy.” 


Her Majesty’s Theatre is still without a ballet. The Etsiers have 
been in this country nearly a month, and yet we hear nothing of the 
grand affair that was promised with them. SignorGuerra, who took bis 
benefit on Thursday, was fain to be content with treating his friends 
to a new diyertissement, called L'Amour Venge; in the course of 
which he prevents Fanny Ester from drowning kerself, having 
previously given liberty to Cupid, whom she and her prudish sister 
had bound in rosy chains. There was no novelty in the dances; but 
the Esters executed a brilliant pas de deux, and Guerra exerted 
himself most strenuously. The contrast of the style of the two sisters 
is very striking. Teresa, tall and stately, with a grave look and com- 
manding air, performs most extraordinary feats of agility: her power 
and flexibility of limb are extraordinary. Fanny, beside her imperious 
sister, is still more engaging; and what she wants in grandeur is more 
than supplied by grace and brilliancy: she trips about on tip- 
toe till her ‘‘ many-twinkling feet” dazzle the sight with their scintil- 
lations. She dances the Cachuca with spirit and enjoyment, and in a 
style of chaste elegance: she has neither the undulating fiow of move- 
ment nor the voluptuous abandon of Duvernay, but in their stead a 
modest grace and maiden simplicity that are very charming. The 
superb prancing step, in which the whole body seems in muscular ac- 
tion, is a triumphantly joyous display of youthful vigour and elasticity : 
it isa splendid and fascinating dance. 

The want of a ballet was abundantly atoned for by LaBLACHE’s 
luxuriant humour in Za Prova. With great good taste, he represents 
il Maestro as a finished gentleman, though grotesque in costume and 
action. His mockery of the Prima Donna, and ridicule of the poor 
Poet—his rage and furor—are thoroughly good-natured, and expressed 
with cordial gusto. Las acne is to play Falstaff for his benefit 
next Thursday; when Batre’s new opera will be brought out at last. 
Laziacue’s size is the least valuable of his qualifications for per- 
sonating the fat knight. We anticipate a rich treat. 
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CAPTAIN BACK'S GEOGRAPHICAL VOYAGE TO 
THE ARCTIC SHORES, 


‘Tuis expedition was planned in order to accomplish by sea what 
Captain Back had failed to do by a land journey in 1833 *—com- 
plete the survey of the Arctic shore between Regent’s Inlet and 
Cape Turnagain. But bis attempts were frustrated by the se- 
verity of the winter immediately preceding his departure, which 
‘stopped the breaking-up of the ice during the summer months. 
So early as the end of July, he was checked by the ice in about 
‘62 degrees of latitude ; and by the middle of August he was snugly 
embedded in a floe off Southampton and Baffin’s Islands, (latitude 
‘65° 66° ,) almost Within sight of the spot where he was to 
‘begin operations. By the exertions natural or at least habitual 
to British seamen, and by keeping the sails constantly set to take 
instant advantage of any opening in the ice, or of a wind strong 
enough to enable the good ship Terror to force her way through 
the disjointed masses, a little progress was occasionally made. 
But the effects of currents, tides, and storms, upon the field of ice 
in which they were confined, frequently undid more in a day 
than all the efforts of crew and ship could achieve in a week. By 
the latter end of September, all chance of doing any thing that 
season was at an end. The night frosts glued the masses of 
perennial ice together; and nothing remained but to winter off 
Cape Comfort, and take their chance in the ensuing summer. 
But when summer came, it was found absolutely necessary to re- 
turn. From the failure of a new-invented warming apparatus, 
which certain official people had foolishly substituted for Parry's, 
and from some inexplicable circumstances, both officers and men 
were Visited with scorbutic affections and rigidity in the joints and 
muscles. Several deaths had taken place ; and the surgeon oflici- 
ally declared, that if the ship remained another winter, “ it would 
be fatal to many of the officers and men.” Buta still greater obsta- 
cle opposed their progress. From the pressure of the ice, caused 
by currents, &c. driving masses into channels too small to hold 
them, the ship was forced out of the water, jammed between large 
dlocks, and received such dislocations in the fearful convulsions 
to which she was at times subjected, that when freed, she was no 
dJonger sea-worthy. By contrivances, and great exertions, (though 
once, for a moment, the crew sunk under their toils, and the ship 
was going down,) they at last reached Lough Swilly. Here, 

++ Harassed and worn out by extreme toil, the crew were no longer able to 
work as formerly ; and though ably assisted by the officers and men of her 
Majesty’s service stationed along the coast, and especially by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray and the officers and crew of the Wickham, yet the Terror was gradually 
sinking by the head ; when, finding that their united efforts were unequal to 
keep her afloat, it was determined, as the last resource, to run her ashore on a 
small sandy beach selected for the purpose. It was found at lew water that 
upwards of twenty feet of the keel, together with ten feet of the stern-post, 
were driven over more than three feet and a half on one side, leaving a frightful 
opening astern for the free ingress of the water. The forefoot too was entirely 
gone, besides numerous bolts either loosened or broken ; and when, besides this, 
the strained and twisted state of the ship’s frame was considered, there was not 
one on board who did not express astonishment that we had ever floated across 
the Atlantic.” 

Baffled at the outset of theexpedition by obstacles before which 
human exertions and human endurance are alike powerless, no 
contribution could be made to geographical science; nor did an 
opportunity occur for adding any thing to our knowledge of 
natural history, or of savage man. The iw Esquimaux the voy- 
agers met were only seen for a short time, and displayed no new 
or striking characteristics. Such was the dreary inhospitality of 
their long winter location, that even Arctic animals were rarely 
within their reach: one bear and one rein-deer form the sum of 
their sporting spoils, except a few smaller creatures; but, so bar- 
ren of incident or object was their life, that these trifles swelled 
into importance and caused excitement. Except to professional 
men, or to amateur nauticals, the chief interest of the volume is 
moral; and will be found in the glimpses it gives us into our 
own nature, in scenes of irksomeness, depression, difliculty, or 
peril; and the different effects they produce upon the half-taught 
or the undisciplined mind, and on the man excited by responsibi- 
lity and animated by the hope of fame. What attraction there is 
besides, consists in some sketches of Arctic scenery, and in the 
sympathy with which the reader follows the partially success- 
ful though in the end baflled exertions of man against the ele- 
ments. At the same time, criticism must acknowledge that the 
volume is somewhat bulky in proportion to the quantity of new 
or attractive matter it contains. 

Of the manner in which the vessel was prepared by the ship- 
wrights at Chatham, Captain Back speaks in the highest terms. 
Of the crew he does not pronounce so favourably. Except in 
cases of danger or exertion, they wanted the esprit de corps and 
the sea govod-breeding of man-of-war's-men, though superior 
seemingly in acquirements. 

«‘ Meantime, we were not unobservant of the habits and dispositions of the crew, 
hastily gathered together, and for the most part composed of people who had 
@ever before been out of a collier: some half-dozen, indeed, had served in 

* A notice of the Expedition will be found in the Spectator of 28th May 
1336 ; No. 413 





Greenland vessels; but the Taxity which is there permitted rendered them little 
better than the former. A few men-of-war’s-nen who were also on board were 
worth the whole together. The want of discipline and attention to personal 
comfort were most conspicuous; and though the wholesome regulations prac- 
tised in his Majesty’s service were most rigidly attended to in the Terror, yet 
such was the unsociability, though without any ill-will, that it was only by a 
steady and undeviating system pursued by the First Lieutenant that they were 
brought at all together with the feeling of messmates. At first, though nomi- 
nally at the same mess, and eating at the same table, many of them would se- 
crete their allowance, with other uomanly and unsailor-like practices. This 
was another proof added to the many I had already witnessed, how greatly dis- 
cipline improves the mind and manners, and how much the regular service 
man is to be preferred for all hazardous or difficult enterprises. Reciprocity of 
kindnesses, a generous and self-denying disposition, a spirit of frankness, a 
hearty and above-board manner—these are the true characteristics of the Bri- 
tish seaman ; and the want of these is seldom compensated by other qualities. 
In our case, and I mention this merely to show the difference of olden and mo- 
dern times, there were only three or four in the ship who could not write. Ail 
read ; some recited whole pages of poetry ; others sang French songs. Yet 
with all this, had they been left to themselves, I verily believe a more unsoci- 
able, suspicious, and uncomfortable set of people could not have been found. 
Oh! if the two are incompatible, give me the old Jack-tar who would stand 
up for his ship and give his life for his messmate.” 

Perhaps the reciters of poetry and singers of French songs 
had got a habit of thinking for themselves, and, instead of 
trusting implicitly to their officers, were looking forward, and 
contemplating their hopeless prospects. Whether jollity springs 
from thoughtlessness or not, it cannot be denied that mental 
cultivation and refinement have a tendency to check good fellow- 
ship. The Negro slave, the Jack-tar, and the beggar, were 
amongst the most light-hearted, or at least jovial of mankind, 
though it would seem with the least reason. 

When Robinson Crusoe, in his little skiff, was hurried rapidly 
out to sea by an adverse current, he wishfully looked towards 
the island from which he had so often longed to get away, and 
cursed his folly for leaving it. So it was with our adventurers. 
The ice, which was at first looked upon as their enemy, was at 
last regarded as their friend; and much anxiety was felt lest it 
might break up, and expose the ship to the tender mercies of 
icebergs floating in a convulsed sea, or be driven by some over- 
whelming force upon the iron-bound cliffs of Cape Comfort, and 
ground to powder with the mass in which they were locked up. 
For months the sounds of these commotions were almost the only 
noise that broke upon the stillness of an Arctic night. A few 
extracts will indicate their state. 

‘* The snow did not cease until 65-30™- p. m.; and then so laden were the 
decks with it, that the peop'e were actively occupied more than an hour in 
clearing it away: the mist at the same time partially clearing, permitted a 
glimpse of the land, which was found to be considerably nearer than any one 
had anticipated, and proved that we had been set further than was expected to 
the westward. At 8. p.m. Cape Comfort bore by compass N.N.E.; and 
soundings were obtained with one hundred and seventy-five fathoms of line, at 
a distance of not more than five miles from the nearest rocks. During the 
night, the increased violence of the wind, and its unwelcome constancy to the 
adverse quarter, had a direful effect on the shore ice in which we were em- 
bedded ; and though every piece was so closely and firmly packed against the 
other that there was not a en large enough to admit of drawing water, yet 
at 4. 39m. a m., September 14th, an agitative motion discovered itself among 
the surrounding ice, so violent, and indeed irresistible, that what was not 
crushed by its enormous force was raised up to various heights; one ponderous 
mass, with several peaks, to upwards of twenty feet. . ¥ . 

“ Throughout the latter part of the day and most of the night, heavy squalls 
were frequent from the same quarter; and though these had considerably abated 
by the 14th, yet, to our astonishment, the pack had taken us, according to 
Lieutenant Stanley’s measurement, within three thousand six hundred and fifty 
yards of the inaccessible cliffs of Cape Comfort; against which, therefore, 
there was reason to apprehend that the ice might strike, break up, and wreck 
the ship. The extraordinary disappearance of extensive bodies of in-shore ice, 
and the occupation of their places by the @ill heavier ones from seaward, seemed 
at first quite unaccountable, till the fact was established that two-thirds of it 
were actually ground and pressed up to the height of twenty feet in a solid 
mass against the unyielding rocks. What fatal consequences, therefore, might 
not be apprehended, if any untoward fracture of the pack should unmoor us 
from our present bed ! id ° 

‘ The wind veered tu the south-east ; and some signs were observed of water in 
the opposite quarter, occasioned, as we knew, by the motion of our own pack. 
The night was unusually calm; yet it was apparent to every one that some dis- 
turbing force was carrying us rapidly towards the frowning precipices not a 
gun-shot distant. The attention of those on deck was rivetted to sounds dis- 
tinctly heard of breaking ice, crashing and grinding with a discord the more 
horrible, as, with that exception, nature was in dead repose. When day dawned, 
it appeared that we hed been driven to the westward, and close in-shore, where 
the bay ice was still in tumultuous agitation, having been thrown up against 
the rocks into some shelving places to the height of thirty or forty feet. After 
church, a large party went to the edge of the pack, or floe as it was now termed, 
and witnessed the work of destruction as it went on. It was a spectacle, indeed, 
not less sublime than appalling. * 3 

“‘ The carpenters now commenced caulking wherever they could outside the 
ship. At 7": p. m. a slight noise was heard among the ice about a mile to the 
westward of the ship; which, for the succeeding two hours, drove fast towards 
the straits; but as the tide grew weaker, the onward motion of the ice was of 
course checked, while the breeze urged the whole western body with irresistible 
force against it; the effect of which was, that at 9». p. m., while we were 
making the curve of a bay, our floe-pieces were suddenly assailed by a powerful 
rush of the seaward ice, which, thrusting us close to the tidal wall so as to 
cause almost a dead pressure, began to grind and plough up the edges on every 
side. Frequently during the process, there were brief intervals of cessation in 
one part or another, followed by a quick repetition in a direction perhaps ex- 
actly opposite. Again, there would be a general pause, not unlike the silence 
which succeeds a heavy crash of thunder; but suddenly, when hope was be- 
ginning to whisper that all was over, on it came again with a burst of deafening 
roar, destroying every thing in its furious course. Wherever our eyes were 
turned, they were met by rising waves of ice rolling their burdens towards the 
ship. One in particular, not more than thirty paces away, had reared itself at 
least thirty feet on our inner floe- piece, which, strong as it was, gave way under 
the accumulated weight; and a mass of several tons being thus upturned and 
added to the original bulk, the whole bore down slowly upon our quarter. The 
ship herself was high out of the water on the ice, but this overtopped her like 
a tower. Meantime, we were getting nearer and nearer to the land ice: 
large rents were showing themselves in the ice, at right angles on each side 
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of the fore-chains; the ship, unable to right herself, began to senate ; 
ry moment became more dark and threatening. Extra pur- 
—— wency ais J the pumps; the hands were turned up, the sick provided 
pcre on nothin Pificetual could be done for our preservation, the atten- 
for ; a : oug was enepiet in hoisting two of the boats higher up. On 
oe there were large pieces of ice around, any one of which would 
former ws ficient deposit for boats, provisions, or whatever in the exi- 
have —_ ee might have been placed upon it. Now, on the contrary, 
~~ surrounded by crushed and broken ice ; some, indeed, a ae 
but all too angular and fractured to trust a boat upon; nor could we ourse vt 
have found footing so long as every part was more or less in motion; or even / 
f the more active and hardy had succeeded in doing so, still they could 
rs d. Knowing this, and feeling acutely for the 
not possibly have reached the land. ¥ je eats ype. Pagan 
many beings intrusted to my charge, it may be conceived with w rat intense 
iety I listened to the crashing and rinding around. The strength of the 
prem d and shaken as it had already been, could hardly be expected to with- 
— onebaaies power opposed to it; and what the result of that night 
night have been, it is impossible to say and painful to contemplate, had not an 
overruling Providence mercifully averted the cricis, by suddenly, and at the 
moment of greatest peril, arresting the tumult. In less time than it could be 
spoken, there was the stillness of death—and we were saved ! The watch was 
called, the crew dismissed ; and I trust that none that night laid his head on 
his pillow without offering up a devout thanksgiving for the mercy which had 
been vouchsafed him.” 

The final breaking-up of the ice was prodigal of hope and fear, 
and not destitute of adventure. For some time the vessel was em- 
bedded in a large mass, with which it floated about : and though 
time and the use of ice-saws lessened its quantity, too much of it 
still adhered to her to allow of any successful attempt at naviga- 
tion. Whilst occupied in attacking it with mechanical means, a 
part of it separated. A We 2 

“‘ The detached portion, on which were two men, (a third being in the dingy, 
close to them, ) was instantaneously splintered into three pieces ; two of which, 
singularly enough, were separately occupied by the persons just mentioned, 
who, standing steadily on the whirling and heaving ice, thus violently discarded, 
gave a hearty cheer, while their companion, having lost his balance from the 
sudden jerking of the dingy, lay stretched at full length and grasping the gun- 
wale on each side. The cheering, however, was turned to astonishment, as 
they watched the ship slowly rising and heeling over to port. We on board 
had been surprised that no counteraction occurred; and were beginning to 
wonder that the vessel did not recover her equilibrium, but were now startled 
by the conviction that she was gradually going over; and the great inclination 
rendering it impossible to stand on deck, every one clung on to windward as he 
best could. Then it was we beheld thestrange and appalling spectacle of what 
may be fitly termed a submerged berg, fixed low down with one end to the 
ship’s side, while the other, with the purchase of a long lever advantageously 

laced at a right angle with the keel, was slowly rising towards the surface. 
Freanwhile, those who happened to be below, finding every thing falling, rushed 
or clambered on deck, where they saw the ship on her beam-ends with the lee 
boats touching the water, and felt that a few moments only trembled hetween 
them and eternity. Yet in that awful crisis there was no confusion; the sails 
were clewed up and lowered; fresh men from former crews were stationed in 
the boats, which again were rather unhooked than lowered: the barge was 
hoisted out; and with a promptitude and presence of mind which I shall ever 
remember with admiration, the whole five were provisioned and filled with 
arms, ammunition, and clothing, and veered astern clear of danger. The pumps 
were never quitted; and though expecting that the ship might capsize, yet the 
question of * Does the leak gain on us ?’ was asked, and when answered in the 
negative, there was still a manifestation of hope. Our fate, however, yet hung 
in suspense, for not in the smallest degree did the ship right: happily for uss 
thore was a dead calm, which permitted us to examine the berg. 

* * * * * * 


Tt isnot alittle remarkable to reflect on the various ineffectual attempts that 
have been made by different commanders in modern days to fill up the small 
blank on the Northern charts between the bottom or south part of Regent’s 
Inlet and Point Turnagain. Parry’s and Franklin’s achievements are too well 
known to require observation or evlogium from me; yet the former could not 
penetrate through Fury and Hecla Strait, and the latter found it impracti- 
cable, from the damaged condition of his canoes, the want of provision, and 
the advanced state of the season, to proceed beyond Point Turnagain. Of Sir 
Joha Ross’s eventful expedition all have heard. My own in search of him is also 
before the public. Captain Lyon, in trying to reach Repulse Bay by the Welcome, 
was baffled by a succession of bad weather and heavy gales. And now again, I, 
acting upon the united experience of most of the distinguished names just men- 
tioned, under circumstances considered favourable, after getting nearly within 
sight of my port, am stopped’ by drift ice, at what is generally the very best 
period for navigating the Polar Seas; am frozen fast, in October 1836, at the 
entrance of Frozen Strait; and now, June 16th, am carried into Hudson’s 
Strait, on some of the very same ice that originally begirt the ship, without 
having had it once in my power either to advance or retreat. In short, from 
north, south, east, and west, the attempt has been made, and in all equally 
without effect; and yet, with a tolerably open season, the whole affair is within 
the accomplishment of six months.” 

The volume is illustrated by a chart of the ship’s track, and by 
some very spirited drawings from the pencil of Lieutenant (now 
Captain) SmyrH—the same, or we are much mistaken, whose ardu- 
ous journey across the Andes, and descent of the Amazon, we no- 
ticed some two years since. Such is the sailor's life—burning under 
the Tropic this year, and the next freezing as near the Pole as he 
can get. 


HOWITT'S COLONIZATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Accorpine to Mr. Howirrt, “ the object of this volume is to lay 
open to the public the most extensive and extraordinary system of 
crime which the world ever witnessed: ” but for what purpose, is 
Not quite so clear. The only end, in our opinion, that Coloniza- 
tion and Christianity seems likely to accomplish, is to raise in the 
minds of unreflecting readers the same kind of excitement which 
they enjoy over a horrid murder in the newspapers; whilst per- 
sons of more sobriety and information, noting the vague decla 
mation and unmeasured criminations of the author, as well as 
detecting his want of philosophy, and his unfairness, so far as un- 
fairness consists in one-sidedness, will be apt to get so weary of 
the past, which admits of no remedy, that they will neglect the 
present, over which some beneficial control can be exercised. 

hatever horrible deeds might be recounted, no objection could 
be made to a history of Colonization which narrated all that was 
done, whether good or evil—which fairly stated the crimes of 





men, but noted any redeeming qualities they possessed, as well as 
the causes by which their actions were influenced—and which, 
tracing the rise, the progress, the decline, or the permanence of the 
different colonies, should deduce both moral and political lessons 
from their final failure or success. But the volume before us con- 
tains, not a history of colonization, but of the crimes committed by 
the various European colonists who have at any time established 
settlements in America, Africa, or Asia. It commences with the 
discoveries of CoLumsus, and narrates the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Spaniards in the West Indian islands and on the mainland ; 
including the conquest of Mexico by Corrgs, and of Peru by 
Pizarro. The author then gives an account of the crimes of the 
Portuguese in Brazil and India; till the decay of their power, and 
the arrival of the Dutch, bring the doings of the latter nation 
upon the stage. As the French, from a variety of causes, have 
succeeded very ill in colonial matters, a chapter suffices for their 
deeds ; which, in the main, consist of some individual atrocities 
committed by adventurers in the West Indies, the wars they fo- 
mented amongst the Red Indians in Canada, and sundry acts of 
treachery they exercised against them. The British oceupy a 
space proportionate to their success, Mr. Howirt investigates at 
length the policy we have pursued in India, and taking some of 
the more striking atrocities that occurred during our rule—as the 
rice famine, the tyrannies, or alleged tyrannies, of WARREN 
Hastines — works them up for effect. He then travels to 
North America; and describes the fictitious and fraudulent sales 
of land, or the forcible settlements effected by the early culonists, 
with the wars and devastations that followed ; episodically continu- 
ing the subject of the treatment of the Indians under the Ame- 
rican Government. From the New World he goes to the Cape of 
Good Ho;e, under Dutch and English sway; and thence to 
Australasia, and New Zealand, and the other Polynesian islands 
in the Pue fic,—though these last are not our colonies, and the 
atrocities, whatever they be, are merely individual crimes—off- 
shoots of the Newgate Calendar. 

We need not tell a reader in the slightest degree acquainted 
with colonial history, that so wide a field furnishes a fruitful erop 
of horrors: and our author exhibits much gusto in the selection 
both in detail and in gross. It is not our intention or wish to ex- 
tenuate the crimes committed by wantonness, bigotry, lust, avarice, 
fear, passion,—and last, though the root of all, by the gross igno- 
rance which confounded man of a different colour with the beasts, 
and allowed him neither rights nor compassion. But we never 
find that any permanent good effect is produced by injastice 
even against the vicious, or by a want of discrimination as to 
the real character of offences, or by a disproportion of censure 
to offence : and traces of each of these errors are found in the book 
before us. For instance, our territorial acquisitions in India were 
not sought, as Mr. Howirt insinuates, by a design formed with- 
out regard to morality and pursued without regard to mercy or 
compunction, but were forced by circumstances upon the servants 
of the Company in India; one of those circumstances being the 
corruption and tyranny of the native princes, who often had no 
other title than possession and foree. What better right had 
Hyper Aus, and Tippoo, whom Mr. Howirr panegyrizes, to 
their dominions than we have to ours? Nor should it ever be lost 
sight of, that the Directors and the English Government have 
always shown great readiness to apply a remedy to individual 
tyrannies as fast as they have arisen: and the sudden growth 
of the empire was such that they could do no more. 

Other instances of ill-judged and overdone zeal might readily 
be adduced; but we will proceed to the grand fallacy on which 
the whole is based—the application of the perfect conduct re- 
quiced by Christianity to the acts of the different colonists. It is 
highly desirable, no doubt, that Christian communities should 
conduct themselves upon Christian principles; But do they—have 
they ever done so? or is their deviation l:mited to their intercourse 
with barbarians? The Spaniards, who committed such horrible 
atrocities in the New World, committed similiar atrocities in 
Italy and the Low Countries, so far as means permitted. Do 
the crimes of the French in their colonies equal their crimes 
against their fellow countrymen in the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew ? or the miseries inflicted upon mankind by the ambition 
of Lours the Fourteenth? Nay, for that matter, take families, 
or individuals, and trying them by the test of Christianity, who 
can stand it? This sort of argument, which drags in Scripture 
at every turn, is worse than illogival—it is liable to be mischievous, 
It forces upon vulgar m‘nds the notion that conduct is not at all 
influenced by religion, but by the manners of the age and the cir- 
cumstances of the individual; whilst the benign but slowly ope- 
rating influence of Christianity, upon both these points, is liable 
to be overlooked. It is still more injudicious to be constantly 
appealing to the Bible upon the crimes of nations, unless we could 
penetrate the purposes of Providence ; because it is subjecting 
the Bible to a stress it wiil not always bear. Amid his various 
colonial reading, did Mr. Howrrr ever read the history of the set- 
tlement of Judea? 

Putting sentiment aside, the truth seems to be, that, by an in- 
scrutable but no doubt a wise law of Providence, weakness must 
always perish when it comes in collision with strength; and 
safety will be found in exact proportion to the strength of the 
opposing body. The laws of motion or gravitation are not sus- 
pended to prevent an avalanche from overwhelming a village; 
the plough turns up the mountain-daisy; the wild beast, the 
animals of chase, and the rarer birds, recede from advancing cul- 
tivation, till they gradually disappear; and so it is when man 
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encounters man, unless there is some innate power of résistance. 
The West Indian aborigines, a weak and timorous race, were 
completely extinct within a few years after their first dis- 
covery by Cotumsus; the Red Indian, a nobler animal, but 
without the artificial strength which cultivation imparts, survives 
in scanty numbers to this day; the Mexicans and Peruvians, a 
more advanced people, still remain in considerable strength, but 
so inferior, it is said, is their nature, that they are unable to use 
the rights which the revolutions of the native countries have 
at last given them; the Negro, higher in the scale of the genus 
homo, makes head against the devastations of the slave-trade and 
slavery, but cannot of himself resist them,—save the Krooman, 
who defies captivity by voluntary death, and so is always safe, 
because nobody will buy him; the Hindoo, weaker in body, but 
more civilized, escapes with a change of dynasty ; the wiser Chi- 
nese effectually resists at the threshhold; whilst the luxurious in- 
habitants of Asia Minor and the barbarians of Northern Europe 
amalgamated with the Greeks and Romans, and perhaps improved 
the breed. Why this is so, we cannot tell, any more than we can 
tell why America was not inhabited by a nobler race, hardy enough 
to have kept their ground, and intelligent enough for civilized 
progression. Pondering over and puzzled by these anomalies, 
pious men have considered the weaker races as accursed of Gud, 
and have deprecated resistance to the slave-trade as a resistance 
to Providence. It may be as rational atheory, that each race was 
originally best adapted to the physical circumstances of the earth 
where it was placed; and when the end of their being was ful- 
filled, man was as much an instrument for their extinction as 
volcanoes and other violent natural forces for the destruction of 
the animals of a primeval world: so that these apparent injus- 
tices may be necessary laws in working out the progress of our 
race. The development on the grandest scale may be seen in 
Britain, as it was on Cazsar’s invasion, and as it is now: a result 
in embryo may be found in the settled territory of North Ame- 
rica, which perhaps maintained a million of Indians, and now sup- 
ports, though not half reclaimed, fourteen times that number of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The end of the whole is a greater amount 
of sentient and rational enjoyment; which a fact of MALTE-Brun’s 
puts in an arithmetical shape. One Indian wanders over one 
square mile: in England and France, one square mile supports 
from 150 to 200 inhabitants. 

Hitherto, the results which have followed the spread of civili- 
zation over regions “ where wild in woods the noble savage ran,” 
have been founded by individual enterprise, and accomplished 
with a fearful amount of individual crime, national supineness, 
and national suffering. Whether the protection of these inferior 
races can produce an amalgamation, or only procure for them an 
euthanasia, remains to be seen. The experiment in the most 
favourable of places, New Zealand,* has been stopped for the 
present, by a combination of Whigs in office, Tories expecting 
office, and canters doing their best to fulfi! the promise that the 
saints shall inherit the earth. Should the New Zealand Bill 
be again brought forward, and the same combination be suc- 
cessful in again thwarting a plan which has for one of its objects 
the civilization and amalgamation of the aboriginal race with the 
new settlers, it will be the bounden duty of Government to prevent 
the crimes which its subjects are daily perpetrating in that country 
and over the South Seas: a perpetration which has neither purpose 
nor policy to induce any one to wink at it,—for the miscreants who 
corrupt the morals and infect the health of the natives, and very 
often murder them, do not pretend, like the Spaniards, to be in 
search of gold, which is to pay a heavy tax to the state; or, like 
the first settlers in America, to extend the dominion of the Crown ; 
or, like the East India Company, to advance the commerce, 
or even, like the founders of a penal settlement, to afford a sink 
for the vice of the mother country. They are mere outcasts— 
runaway whalers and escaped convicts. And the evil does not 
rest on individual evidence ; for it was some years since thus an- 
nounced by Lord Gopgricu, when Colonial Secretary— 

“Tt is impossible to read, without shame and indignation, the details which 
these documents disclose. The unfortunate natives of New Zealand, unless 
some decisive measures of prevention be adopted, will, I fear, be shortly added 
to the number of those barbarous tribes who, in different parts of the globe, 
have fallen a sacrifice to their intercourse with civilized men, who bear and dis- 

ace the name of Christians. I cannot contemplate the too pro- 

able results without the deepest anxiety. There can be no more sacred duty 
than that of using every possible method to rescue the natives of those extensive 
islands from the further evils which impend over them, and to deliver our own 
country from the disgrace and crime of having either occasioned or tolerated 
such enormities.” 

How Lord Gopgricu (now Ripon) discharged his “ most 
sacred duty,” is known to those who attended the Lords’ Commit- 
tee which lately sat on this subject: how the Colonial Office dis- 
charges its “ most sacred duty,” may be understood from the fact, 
that matters are worse now than when the above passage was 
written, and, if not daily getting worse still, it is owing to some 
lucky accident, and not to any exertions of the Colonial Minister, 
or the people under him. Here are some particulars,—not very 
new perhaps, and rather injured in their effect by Mr. Howirr’s 
exaggerated style, but still very repulsive. 

** The same savages that laid waste the West Indies—that massacred the South 
Americans—that have chased the North Americans to the “far west ”—that 
‘shot the Caffres for their cattle—that have covered the coasts of Africa with the 
blood and fires and rancorous malice of the slave-wars—that have exterminated 

* The experiment may appear to be on its trial in South Australia; but its 
success will be more conclusive than its failure, on account of the paucity of its 
inhabitants, and their obviously inferior nature. The New Zealanders have 
given one of the best proofs of aptitude, by sometimes drubbing the Europeans. 





a 
millions of Hindus by famine, and hold a hundred millions of them at this 
moment in the most abject condition of poverty and oppression—the 
savages that are at this moment also carrying the Hill Coolies from the 
(as if they had not a scene of enormities there wide enough for their capacity 
of cruelty) to sacrifice them in the West, on the graves of millions of murd 
Negroes —the same savages are come hither also. The savages of Europe, the moy 
heartless and merciless race that ever inhabited the earth—a race, for the rap 
and continuance of its atrocities, without a parallel in this world, and, it may | 
be safely believed, in any other—are busy in the South Sea Islands. A royj 
clan of sailors and runaway convicts have revived once more the crimes 
character of the old buccaniers. They go from island to island, diffusing gin, 
debauchery, loathsome diseases, and murder, as freely as if they were the 
greatest blessings that Europe had to bestow. They are the restless and trium, 
phant apostles of misery and destruction ; and such are the achievements, tha 
it is declared that, unless our Government interpose some check to their pro. 
gress, they will as completely annihilate the islanders as the Charibs were annj, 
hilated in the West Indies. When Captain Cook was at the Sandwich Islands, 
he estimated the inhabitants at 400,000. In 1823, Mr. Williams made y 
calculation, and found them about 150,000. Mr. Daniel Wheeler, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who has just returned from those regions, state 
that they now are reduced to 110,000 ; a diminution of 40,000 in fifteen years, 
Captain Cook estimated the population of Tahiti at 200,000; when the 
Missionaries arrived there, there were not above 8,000.” 

If Mr. How:rrcould impose the necessary curb on his feelings, 
and the tendency to talk in “ Ercles vein,” we would advise hin 
to turn his attention from the past, to a branch of Colonization on 
which some service might really be rendered—the present condi. 
tion and treatment of the aborigines in our colonies, with some 
practical suggestions for remedying the evils under which they 
labour; as this part, which is really the most important division 
of the subject, is not very well handled in the present volume. 





THE PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION 


Is still inclined towards the safe and the solid, rather than to the 
belles lettres, or to any thing which requires genius, or long and 
thoughtful labour. Compilation, avowed or latent, is the leading 
character of the volumes profusely spread upon our table,—save 
where an individual has a hobby, and does not grudge the cost of 
showing the world how he can ride it. It is impossible to shut 
one’s eyes to the fact, that, in despite of the march of intellect, 
literature partakes just now a good deal more of manufacture 
than mind, 





SHAKSPEARE has furnished titles to two volumes, and entire 
subject-matter for one. 

1. iments Autobiographical Poems. By CuarLes ARMITAGE 

ROWN. 

2. Letters on the Natural History of the Insects mentioned in Shak. 

speare’s Plays. By Robert Paterson. 

The first of these works is an endeavour to throw a new light 
upon the life and character of SHAKsPEARE from his own works, 
poems as well as plays. Mr. Brown conceives he has resolved 
the riddle which has puzzled many modern writers, and disco- 
vered a new mode of reading the Sonnets; which turn out to be 
no sonnets at all. Upon evidence at the very best conjectural, 
and resting, slender as it is, on a matter by no means exactly de 
termined—the chronology of the dramas, our hobby-rider proves to 
his satisfaction that SHaAKsPEARE Visited Italy, as well as the 
cities he went to and the route he travelled. He also writesa 
good deal upon the poet's “ Learning,” “ Knowledge,” and “ Dra 
matic Knowledge and Art;” expanding into chapters the few 
sentences in which Popr comprehended and dismissed these sub- 
jects. He also spends much tediousness upon his classical attain- 
ments, when we have the positive assertion of BEN Jonson that 
he had “ small Latina and less Greek,"—who, “besides that he 
had no imaginable temptation to falsehood, wrote at a time when 
the acquirements of Shakspeare were known to multitudes.” In 
addition to these topics, there is an attempt to paint the character 
of SHAKSPEARE from his works; together with a list of his 
dramas, and remarks upon many of them, which, though not 
without ingenuity in parts, are too obviously the product of whim 
and opinion to be called criticism. Upon the whole, this book 
is ingenious, but baseless; dashed with Cockneyisms and affec- 
tation, with touches of flippancy, and some conceit ; but not un- 
readable, cr without value to the student of SHAKSPEARE. 


Letters on the Natural History of the Insects mentioned in 
Shakspeare’s Plays, is the substance of a series of papers read 
before the Natural History Society of Belfast on “ public nights,” 
when ladies are admitted as well as gentlemen. The book con- 
tains many popular facts connected with the natural history of 
insects, with quotations from SHAKSPEARE, and from other 
poets who have alluded to their habits: but there is nothing 
remarkable in the passages or the commentaries, except inasmuch 
as they prove the general accuracy of SHAKSPEARE and the exact 
ness with which he drew from nature. 

Intermarriage, by ALEXANDER WALKER, is a treatise on the 
physical cireumstances that give rise to sexual desire, as well 
as on the regulations to which it should be subjected, the evils 
that arise from the intermarriage of certain constitutions, and 
the means by which observation may detect their existence and 
avoid their consequences in entering the “holy estate of matri- 
mony.” How far, in our present artificial and in some respects 
unnatural state of society, such a subject can properly be given 
to the worldin a popular and unsophisticated treatise, is a nice 
question. However, Mr. WALKER has done it; and without, 
like the phrenologists on these ogcasions, attempting to warn off 
the profane vulgar. 
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and the Employment of Time, is a well-in- 
lemn, twaddling, and fg Sn a 

i y sons, by a late member of the Honourable 
ne oo vhe Miidle din Time in the abstract is felt to be 
so precious—future exertion is in fancy so easy—that few read 
forma] exhortations to busband their time, and, “ like the little 
busy bee, improve each shining hour,” without purposing, or at 
least for a moment wishing, to follow the advice. But our author 
is so far astern of the living world, that he fails even in stimu- 
Jating the mind to this small advance. Where he can have 
passed his days we know not; but he actually directs the student 
to read his bock, jirst without the notes, and then to study 
it diligently in connexion with the notes,—as if anybody ever read 
a modern book twice, or even once without skipping ! 


The Eighth Volume of the History of England, in Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, is entirely occupied with the reign of JAMEs 
the Second and the first year of WiLt1AM and Mary, It nar- 
rates the events clearly and fully, with ample information on many 
of the minute circumstances; but, like the former volumes, it is 
less of a history than the pith of the materials for a history. The 
proximity of the events to our own time, or rather their influence 
upon the existing state of the constitution, and the number of 
anecdotes of the period which have been preserved and which the 
writer has freely used, render the book interesting reading. 


Se 
Hints on Study un 
tentioned collection of so 


Mr. Moxon has published in a single volume, matching 
the edition of the Poems, the Sonnets of William Words- 
worth; to which the poet has added a few additions, only one of 
them approaching excellence, and several sinking below medio- 
crity. That on the Ballot is sheer absurdity. Its companion, 
relegated to the appendix, contains a feeble but malignant attack 
on Mr. Grore, which affectation of scrupulous delicacy only 
senders ridiculous: for since every public man is open to satire, 
—and as bitter as you please, as untruth recoils upon the ut- 
terer,—the hypocrisy of drawing the distinction which Mr. Worps- 
wortH sets up between the body and the notes of a book, is an 
artifice as shallow as contemptible. The following sonnet, a 
sequel to one on Sergeant TaLrourp’s defunct Copyright Bill, is 
tender and touching. 

A POET TO HIS GRANDCHILD. 

Son of my buried son, while thus thy hand 

Is clasping mine, it saddens me to think 
How Want may press thee down, and with thee sink 
Thy children left unfit, through vain demand 
Of culture, even to feel or understand 
My simplest lay that to their memory 
May cling: hard fate! which haply need not be 
Did Justice mould the statutes of the land. 
A book time-cherished and an honoured name 
Are high rewards ; but bound they nature’s claim 
Or reasons? No! hopes, spun in timid line 
From out the bosom of a modest home, 
Extend through unambitious years to come, 
My careless little one, for thee and thine! ” 

It may be questioned, however, whether posterity will take the 
poet at his own valuation: and, since the subject is foreed upon 
us, it may be remarked, that Mr. Worpswortu’s literary merits, 
years ago precured him, we believe, an easy and not unlucrative 
public office, or one, at all events, which yields him a much 
higher income than the most distinguished of his poetical pre- 
decessors enjoyed. 

Landscape Lyrics, by Witt1am ANveERsON, Esq., is a quarto 
in form, and resembles an Annual in the fashion of its getting- 
up. It contains some plates of indifferent landscapes; the sub- 
jects of which furnish the theme for fifteen poems, on various 
times of the day and seasons of the year. The absence of inte- 
rest in purely descriptive poetry, the sameness arising from a 
succession of kindred topics, and a uniformity of metre, only in 
itself well-adapted to short pieces, will render the pleasure of the 
reader less than the merit of the writer deserves: for he exhibits 
fancy, tenderness, and reflection; his images have the fresh and 
distinct character resulting from an original observation of 
nature ; and his versification is harmonious, and his expression 
mostly true and sometimes happy, though his epithets occasionally 
are more ambitious than exact, Here is a graceful specimen of 
his powers, from Summer. 

Decay should seem unknown— 
But spiteful time its certain change prepares : 
Light has its shade, and pleasure has its cares : 
Music its saddened tone: 
Summer its springing weeds, 
. And trodden flowers, that tell of bygone joys, 
And thoughts long since forgotten, ’wid the noise 
That from man’s haunts proceeds. 
How beautiful the sight ! 
Why should we think of change for scenes like this ? 
Fair as a poet’s thought, when thought is bliss, 
And all he sees is light! 
Let but the enraptured eye 
Once look upon the landscape’s gorgeous train, 
And, like a kiss upon the brow of pain, 
That brings a solace nigh, 
In after years ’twill rest 
Within the memory, with bloom and balm, 
Refreshing to the soul, like a sweet calm 
On ocean’s troubled breast. 


The Experimental Piilosopher, by W. Mutuincrr Hiaeins, 





is avery excellent introduction to Natural Philosophy; embracing 
mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, heat, optics, magnetism, and 
the various branches of electricity, with an introductory chapter 
on the errors to which our senses are liable in deciding upon the 
nature or causes of natural pheenomena. The author pretends to 
no originality of materials, but he possesses considerable mas- 
tery over them; and he is entitled to great praise for the lucid 
and interesting manner in which he has presented them to the 
mind of the tyro. 

Practical and Experimental Chemistry, by E. MitscHERLICH; 
translated by StepHEN Love Hammick, M.D. This is rathera 
book of practical instructions for those who are pursuing chemistry 
as a profession, or with some immediate purpose in view, thana 
philosophical or general treatise on the science. It contains an 
account of many substances, with directions for producing them, 
an account of their properties, and the manner of conducting the 
experiments, amply illustrated with cuts. 

Mr. Nicnotas Woop’s Practical Treatise on Railroads, isa 
compendium of the statistics of internal communication ; the pur- 
pose of which is to establish the superiority, in cheapness as well 
as speed and efficiency, of railway conveyance to turnpike-roads 
and canals. This is done by scientific calculations of the relative 
cost and quantity of work done—by tables of power and resistance, 
friction and speed—and a careful enumeration and minute com- 
parison of the advantages and drawbacks attendant on each mode, 
The view of the progress of railways, from the first colliery trains 
of timber to the gigantic undertakings now in progress, is full of 
interest: and it is curious to observe that the latest and newest 
principle of construction is but an improvement on the first rude 
plan. The Great Western Railway is the only one that materially 
differs from the rest, all of which resemble each other in their 
leading features: and the mode adupted by Mr. BRuNgL, of laying 
down the rails on wooden sleepers secured by cross-pieces, form- 
ing a strong framework of timber resting on the soil, is similar 
to that of the majority of American railways; the addition of piles 
to preserve the evenness and solidity of the road constitutes the 
main difference. These piles are driven, at intervals of fifteen 
feet, several feet into the subsoil, for the purpose of holding down 
the wooden rails, so that they may resist the upward strain of 
gravel beaten in underneath them until they are slightly curved ; 
after which, their upper surface is planed down to a uniform level. 
The upward pressure which the piles have to resist is estimated 
at a ton to each foot of rail; and the object of it is to counteract 
the effect of the weight of the carriage-wheels, which, being eight 
and in some eases ten feet in diameter, are immensely heavy. 
The result remains to be seen: whether the inequalities we have 
heard complained of arise from an imperfect consolidation of the 
soil, or the insufficiency of the piles to preserve the level of the 
rails, we do not know. Notwithstanding present appearances, it 
would be premature to decide against the ultimate success of the 
experiment in this early stage of the undertaking. 

Mr. Woon’s work includes a tabular statement of the ex- 
penses and proceeds of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, 
up to last midsummer,—most useful data for other calculations ; 
and that portion devoted to the subject of motive power is enriched 
by much valuable information from M. Pamsour’s treatise on 
Locomotive Engines. The volume is illustrated by engraved plans 
and sections of the several railways and various engines; and 
it altogether combines a great mass of matter on a subject of 
paramount importance, which can never be too completely eluci- 
dated. 


The Book of the Court gives a formal account of the origin, 


‘duties, and privileges of all the great officers of the Court, from 


the Sovereign to the Page ; including the several ranks of nobility, 
baronets, the different orders of knighthood, ambassadors, members 
of Parliament, &c.; with the style and title and order of prece- 
dence of each respectively ; and programmes of the various Court 
ceremonials, from the simple act of conferring knighthood to the 
gorgeous pageant of a coronation. The compiler, Mr. WiLLiaM 
Tuoms, F.A.S., relieves the dryness of official minutiae with some 
amusing anecdotes, and curious extracts from ancient rolls; and 
prefaces the volume with an introductory sketch of the rise and 
progress of state ceremonial. The compilation bears evident 
marks of haste: the author admits its imperfections, and solicits 
information to render a future edition more complete. Neverthe- 
less, it contains a body of information not before existing in a col- 
lected shape, which neophytes at Court will find very useful. 

The Royal example has made muititudes of young horsewomen ; 
and female equestrianism, till lately out of fashion, is now again 
all the rage. A graceful figure well mounted, with the round 
black hat, succinct bodice, and full flowing skirt of the riding- 
habit, is a pretty sight, certainly; but whether the exercise is 
peculiarly feminine, or even so healthful for women as is sup- 
posed, may be questioned. The Young Lady's Equestrian 
Manual takes both these points for granted, of course; and very 
picturesque and becoming the fair riders look in the various 
points of view in which they are represented in the numerous ele- 
gant wood-cuts that illustrate the little volume. The trea- 
tise will be useful to such as desire to dispense with the 
services of a professional riding-master. The introductory 
sketch of the progress of female equestriauism and the origin 
of the side-saddle is not uninteresting. The first side-saddle 
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was a chair or pillion; and was introduced into this country 
by Ann of Bohemia. Afterwards, a single crutch added to 
the common saddle served to support the knee of the advanced 
leg ; this was moveable, and might be changed so as to vary the 
position of the rider: the double moveable crutch succeeded, and 
then the crutch became incorporated with the saddle. The old 
practice of riding astride was, however, practised in the time of 
CuHar.zEs the Second, and even later: horsewomen then wore 
doe-skin pantaloons and riding-coats. 

Of the batch of mere reprints, new editions, and so forth, a few 
brief lines must suffice. 

The most striking, and by far the most important of this class, 
is a new edition of the Wealth of Nations, with Mr.M‘Cuttocu’'s 
** Life of the Author, Introductory Discourse, Notes and Supple- 
mental Dissertations, corrected throughout and greatly enlarged.” 
This great text-book of economical science, to which all other 
books bear about the same relation as the commentators on 
SHaxksreare to SHaxspeare himself, is, with the editor’s addenda, 
compressed into a single and very handsome octavo volume, 
ranging with the single-volume historians of Mr. Cape.t or the 
poems and lighter works published by Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Moxon. 


A new edition of Dr. Epwarp Bevan's very able treatise on 
the Honey Bee; with much additional matter obtained from 
different correspondents ; and a fresh dedication to the Queen, in 
which the parallel between her Majesty and a queen-bee is done 
with nicety of selection as regards images and neatness of ex- 
pression in language. 

The Ninth Volume of Southey'’s Poems, contains “ Roderick 
the last of the Goths,” and a preface, with a dash of autobio- 
graphy and anecdote, in which Mr. Soutney gossips agreeably 
about the circumstances attendant upon a translation of this poem 
into French and another into Dutch. There is also a letter from 
poor Hoge; who seems to have pestered Jerrrey to let him re- 
view “ Roderick ” in the Edinburgh, and who stated some of the 
critic's remarks with more candour than might have been alto- 
gether pleasing to the vanity of the poet. 


The Fourth Part of Ta1t’s complete edition of the Works of 
Jeremy Bentham, which contains a variety of subjects; Judicial 
Establishments, Colonies, Houses of Peers and Senates, Public 
Instruction, and Codification, being all handled in this small 
volume. 

A second edition of Sir Henry PARNELL’s Treatise on Roads. 


The Fourth Volume of Millman's Gibbon; containing the 
reigns of JuttANand VALENTINIAN, and the episodical history 
of the Pastoral Nations. It is illustrated by a map of Western 
Asia, showing the marches of Jutian and Heractivs, and by a 
few additional notes. : 

Besides these, we have second, third, and seventh editions of 
Mr. Cozsin’s Spelling Books, and other elementary works on 
English reading; and a fourth edition of Butler's Geography of 
the Globe. 





FINE ARTS. 
THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 

WE revert to this discreditable affair, merely to dispose of the defence 
set up by the parties to the job. The Duke of Rurtanp, in reply to 
the remonstrance of some of the absent members of the Committee, 
states that the phrase “ ulterior proceedings” was explained by Mr. 
Croke, at the previous meeting, to mean “ the choice of a sculptor.” 
This is simply a question of fact: it is plain that the remonstrants did 
not so understand it; and also pretty clear that it was not intended any 
one should, until after the matter was settled. The Morning Post justi- 
fies the proceeding by instancing the similar course adopted in the case 
of the City Wellington Statue: now it happens that this too was a job, 
and planned by the same party, though they were unexpectedly de- 
feated. Thus, their own crooked way of doing business on a previous 
occasion, is to be urged as a precedent for this. 

The plain, broad facts, that stamp disgrace on the whole affair, can- 
not be gainsaid, or quibbled away. Itis notorious that the City Statue 
was got up expressly as a job for Pictart Wyatt; and that failing, the 
present one was planned. The incompetence of the toy-sculptor to 
model a human figure is equally notorious: the opinion of any one 
who can doubt it, after seeing his figure of George the Third, 
and his group of sheet-swathed bolsters at Windsor, is worth very 
little. A correspondent of the Sun, with perverse ingenuity, argues 
that the want of kingly dignity in the Pigtail Statue is favourable to the 
truth of the representation; and thence infers Wyatt's qualification 
to make a characteristic effigy of Wellington. But, as we have shown 
over and over again, the fault of the figure is the badness of the imitation 
of reality—its incorrectness is greater than its inelegance. The form 
is not human; and, viewed from a proper distance, the features even 
are unlike. 


THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 
Some time ago, a correspondent took the trouble to transcribe from 
the New York Mirror a comment on a paragraph that appeared in the 
Spectator more than a twelvemonth before, containing a small modicum 
aFithomation respecting WasHtncTton Aston, A.R.A., furnished 
by Mr. Haypov, in reply to our inquiry respecting him. 

We reprint the extract, with the remarks of our Transatlantic con- 
temporary; and beg to return his compliment by observing that they 
are truly characteristic of the American people. 

** WASHINGTON ALSTON. 

The following, from the London Spectator, is truly characteristic of the 

English people, and of that obscurity in which America is shrouded from the 


view of Europeans. 





‘Oar inquiry respecting Alston, an Associate of the Academy, who has not been 
heard of in this country for several years past, has been thus characteristically ap, 
swered by Mr. Haydon, who knew him intimately. “Alston was a painter of great 
genius, His grand work was a picture of ‘Elisha’s Bones reviving the Dead Man; 
he also painted a poetical picture of ‘Jacob’s Dream ;’ which was bought by Lor 
Egremont. He drew with great knowledge and anatomical skill. He was shamefully 
treated by the British Institution and the Royal Academy. He went to America; ang 
the Academy then elected him an Associate, and sent his diploma after him—he ought 
to have returned it. He was modest, unassuming, aud unfortunate. He fell a victim to 
the accursed system that killed Hussey, ruined Barry, insulted Reynolds, degraded 
Wilkie, and brought me four times to a prison, He was the friend of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Sir George Beaumont, Wilkie,” &c. 

“ Thus we see our illustrious countryman, whose pencil is adorning the cabj. 
nets of our most enlightened men of taste, and whose biography and letters 
enrich the ‘history of the rise and progress of the fine arts in the United 
States,’ has not been heard of in England for years: although the cherished 
and admired of millions ia America, he is lamented as the ‘unfortunate.’ He 
is represented, by one who ‘ knew him intimately,’ as a ‘ victim” to the jealousy 
or neglect of English painters. We could tell the people of England, if it were 
possible for our feeble voice to reach them, that Alston is flourishing amon 
those who admire his genius—that the demand for his invaluable pictures js 
such that, when selected by the Congress of the United States of America to 
decorate the Capitol of the nation with paintings illustrative of the history of his 
country, his engagements induced him to decline the’honourable task ; which 
has in consequence been divided among four American artists of eminent talents, 
We could tell our Transatlantic brethren, that Washington Alston was not 
‘shamefully treated’ by the British Institute, and that he was beloved and ho. 
noured by the most worthy of the English artists; but still is content to be 
‘unheard of’ in England, while enjoying the fame which belongs to the greatest 
painter of a great republic, whose institutions he loves, and whose citizens ap. 
preciate his virtues and his talents.” 

What a noble burst of patriotic indignation! To think of our 
knowing so little of an Associate of our own Royal Academy, who, 
though he has neither been in this country, nor exhibited a picture here 
these twenty years, is so extensively patronized in America! But how 
much more humiliating is it to be obliged to confess, that we are 
wholly unacquainted with the American school of painting—that we 
are merely aware of the fact that there are public exhibitions of works 
of art in the United States! Never having had the good fortune 
to visit ‘the cabinets of the most enlightened men of taste” in 
America, or to see or even hear of the productions that adorn them, 
we are not only unacquainted with the ‘invaluable pictures ” of 
ALtsrton, (who, though angAmerican citizen, we humbly suggest is a 


painter of the English school,) but we are positively ignorant of the ° 


RapHakE-s, and Titrans, and VanpyYkEs of the American school— 
Goths that we are! 

We are most anxious to repair our deficiencies, however, and shall 
diligently search for engravings of their pictures. Doubtless there will 
be found in the British Museum or the Library of the Royal Academy 
“The Gallery of American Painting and Sculpture.” A nation that 
can boast its “* History of the Rise and Progress of the Fine Arts” in 
the fifty-fifth year of its political independence, cannot surely be 
without such a collection of specimens of its genius ! 

We poor islanders, whose school of art is about four times as old as 
the American republic, and who ought therefore by this time to be 
evoking the mind of another Grnzon to chronicle its ‘‘ decline and fall,” 
cannot boast of a history even of its ‘‘rise and progress.” But as it 
is with old towns, so it is with old countries: a place of great anti- 
quity, memorable for the characters that have lived or the events that 
have occurred in it, allows its archives to remain sealed to the world, 
while every new watering-place can boast of its “history and antiqui- 
ties.” 

But what if we should be obliged to proclaim to the world the 
astounding fact, that the “ History of the Rise and Progress of the Fine 
Arts inthe United States” is not known in this country? How can 
we explain away the disgrace of being ignorant of those ponderous 
tomes that record the names and achievements of the long line of 
illustrious painters and sculptors—to say nothing of engravers—that 
enrich the annals of America? How can we account for the mysterious 
silence of the numerous tourists, from Morris Birkseck to Har- 
RigeT Martineau, on this point? Early writers may have the 
excuse of haste and the business-like nature of their objects ; and 
Mrs. Trottope’s silence is not surprising; but for Miss Mar. 
TINEAU, who visited the States for the express purpose of record- 
ing her impressions of what she saw, to omit all mention of the 
American school of art, seems indeed inexplicable. Can it be that 
jealousy of the superiority of the Transatlantic artists has induced 
this silence? We are loth to plead guilty to such an envious feeling; 
yet the lofty tone of surprise in which our contemporary writes, in- 
duces us to infer that he regards it as being the cause. With the mo- 
desty of true greatness, he doubts if his “feeble voice” will reach us: 
now that it has, how powerful will be the effect of his hypothetical 
rebuke! WasHtncTon ALSTON may well be content to be ‘un- 
heard of” in England, when such is “the demand for his invaluable 
pictures,” that he is obliged to decline the service of his country and the 
decoration of the Capitol, lest he should be torn to pieces by the citi- 
zens, whose commissions he would thus be prevented from executing. 
What a contrast to the state of the fine arts in this country! But ex- 
tremes meet: here the best artists are not employed by the country, 
because we do not decorate our public buildings: in America, they 
cannot work for the state, because of the immense demand for their 
works by the citizens. In this respect, the United States surpass 
Italy. RaprHaet and MicHart ANGELO were employed to decorate 
the Vatican and St. Peter's: those great artists did not dare refuse 
their services to the Sovereign Pontiff, as ALsTon has done to Con- 
gress, in favour of the Medicis of America. But Italy was not “a 
land of liberty, where every man may larrup his own nigger.” 





In thus ridiculing the boastful magniloquence of American journal- 
ists on the subject of painting, we by no means desire to disparage the 
merits of individual artists. There are several American painters of 
talent now in this country, whose productions are highly promising. 
Oscoon’s portrait of the President Van Buren, in the Academy exhi- 
bition, is a very clever picture; and the head is full of character and 
meaning. HEAaLy’s portraits in the Suffolk Street exhibition gave 
strong indications of talent. Some interesting particulars of the early 
life of both these painters appeared lately in the Atheneum, which show 


the strong bent of their genius towards art. A third, Mr. Sutty—wh0, © 
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ish born, isan American citizen—bas been honoured 
— De with several sittings fora half-length portrait, in her 
royal robes; which be has just completed. The Picture is exhibited by 


5 son and Graves ; who will engrave and publish itin mezzo- 
Fagg peer the Queen in the act of ascending the throne, and 
looking round over her shoulder, presenting her full facetoview. The 
likeness is the most accurate in feature of all that have been painted of 
her Majesty: the eyes are very life-like ; the mouth is poorly drawn, and 
its expression feeble and uncertain; but the general character of the 
physiognomy is true to nature—though slightly deficient in animation 
and sweetness. The painting is broad, firm, and clear; but too 
smooth, and not very solid ; and the tone of colour, though pure and 
warm, has too much of red. It is, however, a very clever picture, and 

merican artist. 


it on the A ! , ‘ 
aay but a mere imitation of conventional English art— 
the brown ‘spot of shadow under the nose is in full force. But we 


k fur originality in American painting: the genius of 
poeple oy are been yo enough under the influence of the fine 
arts to receive the impress of national character. The next century 
will be time enough to talk about a History of the Rise and Progress 
of the Fine Arts ia the United States. 








THE ARMY. 


or Onpnance, July 10.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Lieut.-Col. F, Campbell 
ween fe Sir J. May, removed as a General Officer ; Capt. and Brevet Lieut Col. 
E. T. Michell to be Lieut.-Col. vice Campbell ; Second Capt. M. Evans to be Capt. 
vice Michell; First Lieut. J. S, Farrell to be Second Capt. vice Evans; Second Lieut. 
H. P. Christie to be First Lieut. vice Farrell. To be Second Lieuts.—Gent, Cadet R. 
C. Romer, vice Crawford, promoted ; Gent. Cadet G, Wilder, vice Mundy, promoted ; 
Gent. Cadet C. L. D’Aguilor, vice Turner, promoted; Gent. Cadet H. A. B. Campbell, 
vice Henderson, promoted ; Gent. Cadet R. B. Adair, vice Dickson, promoted ; Gent. 
Cadet R. Talbot, vice Kettlewell, promoted ; Gent, Cadet H. Lempriere, vice Torrens, 

romoted. 

. Corps of Royal Engineers—To be Second Lieuts.—Gent, Cadet G. C. Baillie, vice 
Bainbrigge, promoted ; Gent. Cadet T.B. Collinson, vice Ross, promoted; Gent. 
Cadet E. ¥.W. Henderson, vice Ogle, promoted; Gent. Cadet A. Randolph, vice 
M‘Causland, promoted ; Gent. Cadet G, Sorell, vice Cameron, promoted; Gent. Cadet 
G. Bent, vice Burmester, promoted, 

War-orricr, July 13,—4th Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. A. M‘Gregor, M.D. from 
the 71st Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice L. A. Joseph, who retires upon half pay. 8th 
Light Drays.—Lieut. R. De Salis, to be Capt. by p , Vice Shedden, who retires ; 
Cornet C. Smythe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice De Salis; J.C. Carden, Gent, to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Smythe. 1st Foot Guards—To be Lieuts. and Capts. by 

urchase: Ensign and Lieut, J, H. Purves, vice Balfour, who retires; Ensign and 

ieut. E. Goulburn, vice Brooke, who retires. To be Ensigns and Lieuts. by pur- 
chase; T. L. Fitzhugh, Gent. vice Mitchell, promoted; H. B. Trelawny, Gent. vice 
Purves, promoted; Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, viceGoulburn, promoted. Ist. Foot—Capt, 
D. M‘Nichol to be Major, without purchase, vice Warde, deceased ; Lieut, J. Sampson 
to be Capt. vice M‘Nichol; Ensign J. Jardine to be Lieut, vice Sampson; Sergeant- 
Major J. M‘Court to be Ensign, vice Jardine. 2d Foot—Surg. W. H. Young, from the 
Aith Foot, to be Surg. vice Harcourt, who exchanges, 13th Foot—Lieut. C. M. Po- 
cock, from half-pay 2d Light Drags. of the King’s German Legion, to be Lieut, vice 
Colborne, appointed to the 25th Foot. 15th Foot—Lieut.-Col. Lord C, Wellesley, from 
half-pay unattached, to be Lieut.-Col. vice G. W. Horton, who exchanges, 25th Foot— 
Lieut. J, Colborne, from the 13th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Spalding, 
promoted. 44th Foot—Surg. J. Harcourt, from the 2d Foot, to be Surg. vice Youny, 
who exchanges, 70th Foot—Sergt.-Major G. Evatt to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Costobadie, promoted. 7ist Foot—G. S. Beatson, M.D, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
M‘Gregor, appointed to the 4th Drag. Guards. 80th Foot—Lient. R. A. Lockart to be 
Captain, by purchase, vice Kane, who retires ; Ensign 8. T. Christie to be Lieutenant, 
a urchase, vice Lockart ; A. Ormsby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Christie. 
86th Foot—Capt J. E, Dickenson, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Capt. vice 
Cobbe, who exchanges. 94th Foot—Staff-Assist-Surg. J.G. P. Moore to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Still, who exchanges. 95th Foot—Lieut. J. Wood, from the 2d West India 
Regt. to be Lieut. vice Graham, who retires, 2d West India Regt.—Capt. H. C. 
Cobbe, from the 86th Foot, to be Capt. vice Dickenson, who exchanges; Ensign B. 
O’Brien to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wood, appointed to the 95th Foot. 

Staff—Major R. Macdonald, of the 54th Foot, to be Deputy Adj.-Gen, to the troops 
serving at Bombay, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. C. S. Still, from the 94th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to 
the Forces, vice Moore, who exchanges, 

Memoranda—Capt. T. L. L. Galloway, of the 10th Regt. of Foot, is promoted to the 
Brevet rank of Major, from the 28th of June, and not Capt. T. J. Galloway, of the 33d 
—. of Foot. The exchange between Lieut. G. W. Fordyce, of the 74th Regt. of Foot, 
and Lieut. J. Fowle, of the 99th Regt. of Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 15th of 
June, has not taken place. 


—— | 
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e PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Harris and Moss, Liverpool, tailors—Butterworth and Brooks, Manchester, mer- 
chants—Thornley and Hill, Nottingham, lace-dressers—Widdowson and Marsden, 
Liverpool, coal. merchants—Rawlins ‘and Jordan, Whitchurch, Hampshire, attornies— 
Woolhouse and Son, Sheffield, joiners—Waddington and Potter, Margate, surgeons— 
Gerrard and Brothers, Lane End, china-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Gerrard— 
Edge and Wray, Great Bolton, builders—J. and W. Ridley, Cressing, Essex, millers-- 
Thirlwal) and Smurwaite, Scarborough, wine-merchants—Coryndon and Rooker, Ply- 
mouth, attornies—Fletcher and Co. Haigh, I hire, ironf S$; as far as regards 
Cannell—Campbell and Co, Vera Cruz, commission-merchants; as far as regards 
Annan aud Campbell—Bryden and Parkinson, Manchester, smallware manufacturers 
—J.and W. Coker, Little Walsingham, Norfolk, grocers—W. and B, Hems, Blackman 
Street, Borough, cutlers—Sykes and Co. Liverpool, commission-agents; as far as re~ 
gards Little. IINSOLVENTS. 

Martin, WitttaM, Brompton, Kent, contractor for raising mud, July 9. 

Oxtey, George, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, scrivener, July 10, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Anprews, Joun Norzis, Northampton, corn-dealer. 
Cor 4 BANKRUPTS, 
u ouRTNEY, RoBeRT L. Walsall, ironmonger, to surrender, July 26, Aug. 21 :solicitors, 
rove Rickards and Walker, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; aud Mr. Thonias junior, Walsall. 
Li FREENALL, James, Liverpool, victualler, July 21, Aug. 21: solicitors, Mr. Jones, 
pt i and Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple. 
YES, WILLIAM, Salisbury, grocer, July 21, Aug. 21: solicitors, Messrs. Ro 
* Liverpool Street ; official alecen Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. — etna 
PP ne ta James, Westbourne Street, Pimlico, beer-seller, July 17, Aug, 21: soli- 
Basinghall St aaane and Coles, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
cite dow, Errinonau, Sweeting's Alley, Cornhill, bookseller, July 18, Aug. 21 : soli- 
3 Prada olmes, Liverpool Street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place, 
* DIVIDENDS, 
on ul be yes and Milner, Bread Street Hill, wholesale druggists—July 31, Jef- 
ee e Pe nd Street, Belgrave Square, horse-dealer—July 31, Bates, Long Acre, 
2 pe pg 2, Armstrong, London, merchant—Aug. 2, Laurence, New 
ey * hee general-dealer—Aug. 3, Milnes and Cowen, Nottingham, ironfounders 
Ft. . 3 1ePPard, Boston, corn-merchant—Aug. 3, Howell, Worcester, corn-dealer— 
Ronteid op noe Exeter, grocer—Aug. 8, Lear, Exeter, innkeeper—Aug. 2, Carter, 
well, Li ge, Hampshire, tanner-- Aug. 1, Chadburn, Sheffield, optician—Aug, 3, Kings- 
» Liverpool, cooper—Aug, 2, Blackborow, Bristol, wine-merchant. 
qT CERTIFICATES, 

Fs 0 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before July 31. 

Po som Peake, Fythegston, Glamorganshire, ironmasters—Dowell, Fore Street, 
plait-dealer—S, Ride, Leicester, engineer—Dewhurst, Manchester, bookseller— 


+ Ride, Lei cineer— s : 4 2 
—_—e engineer—Marshall, Bristol, carpenter—Brown, Maidstone, iron- 








Friday, July 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hall and Garthwaite, auctioneers—Johnston and Allpress, Lower Thames Street, 
ship-agents—Pace and Newman, Tottenham Court Road, snuff-dealers—Bennett and 
Morgan—Wright and Nicholson, Dronfield, Derbyshire, surgeons—Cowling and Wil- 
liams, Leicester, bootmakers—J. and W. Boulton, Birmingham, silk-mercers—Bald- 
win and Waddington, Birmingham, paper-makers—M’ Burnie and M’Kean, Hudders- 
field, common-brewers—Playne and Co. Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, woollen- 
manufacturers— W. and W, 1’, Bowker, Red Hall, near Manchester, hat-manufacturers 
—Jones and Gibson, Cardiff—M’Haffie and M’Ewen, Manchester, calico printers— 
Clarke and Darby, High Street, Islington, linendrapers—Sparrow and Co. Blackburn, 
wine merchants—Redhouse and Tappenden, Gloucester Place, Old Kent Road, tailors 
—Letchworth and Co. Reading, tailors; as far as regards T. Letchworth—Bell and 
Wade, Strand, newspaper-publishers—T, and E. Langston, Manchester, share-brokers 
—Fairthorne and Day, St. Alban’s, attornies—Brandon and Cattlow, Cheadle, Stafford- 
shire, attornies—J. and C. Davies, Melina Place, St. George’s Fields, glove-manufac- 
turers—J. and J. Glegg, Stansfield, Yorkshire, cotton-manufacturers—H, and A, King, 
Buile Cana), Cornwall, coal-merchants. 

INSOLVENT. 

Hatau, Joszrn, Meltham, Yorkshire, dyer, July 11. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Hotuis, Jxssx, Windsor, builder, to surrender July 20, Aug. 24: solicitor, Mr. Burn, 
Great Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons; official assignee, Mr. Belcher. 

Lovett, Joun, Leamington Priors, plumber, July 27, Aug. 24: solicitors, Mr. Shir- 
reff, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Empson, Leamington. 

Newsome, Josers and Joun, Almondbury, Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturers, Aug. 3, 
ss solicitors, Messrs, Battye and Co. Chancery Lane; and Mr. Leadbeater, Mirfield, 

ewsbury. 

Mac Kay, Hvau, Manchester, tailor, July 24, Aug. 24: solicitors, Messrs, Clarke 
and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Smith, Manchester. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug, 4, Wilson, Fenchurch Street, merchant—Aug. 4, Beland, Rood Lane, merchant 
—Aug. 3, Richardson, Limeh timber-merchant—Aug. 3, Margetts, Oxford, wine- 
merchant—Aug. 4, Dyer, Hungerford, baker—Aug. 10, Moore aud Raisbeck, Thorn- 
hill Lees Forge, Dewsbury, iron-founders—Aug. 6, Bownas, Wortley, Yorkshire, cloth 
manufacturer—Aug. 3, Hulin, Newport, Monmouthshire, builder—Aug. 6, Johnson, 
Liverpool, flour dealer—Aug. 7, Smith, Liverpool, druggist—Aug.4, Bahr, Liverpool, 
ship-broker—Aug. 6, Woodliffe, Pontypool, victualler, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 3. 

Marshall, Almondbury, Yorkshire, machine-maker—W., R., and J. Woodhead, 
Almondbury, Yorkshire, scribbling millers—Fullerton, Liverpool, dealer—Abell, 
Gloucester, money scrivener—Phillipson, Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, druggist— 
White, Cheltenham, cabinet-maker—Eyton, Northumberland Street, Strand, navy 
agent—Scholes, Manchester, calico-printer—Goulding, Tottenham Court Road, linen- 
draper, 



























































—s 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
|Saturday| Monday| Tuesday|ednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols.....+ 935 93% 93% 93% 934 93% 
DittoforAccount.......+- 95% 95% 955 95+ 95t 95¢ 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 945 94% 944 94¢ 944 94 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....| 101 101¢ 1014 101% 101¢ 101¢ 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+.] lOlé 1014 1013 101% 101% 101% 
Long Annuities.......... 153 153 15% 153 15} 15% 
Bank Stock,8 perCt...++0-| 205¢ 2054 2054 205% 2054 205¢ 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct..... -| 266 266 265 265+ 266 265 
Exchequer Bills,2¢d¢.p.diem| 74 pm q 73 75 7 75 
India Bonds,4 per Cent...| 76 pm 7 7 7 7 _—_ 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evenings) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 84 Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austriam ...eseeeeeeee SO — | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — —_ 
Belgian... 5 — 1024 | Mississippi (New)..... 6 -- 95 
Brazilian. ...eceseeees 5 80 Neapolitan of 1824 ....5 — —_— 
Buenos Ayres.....+++.5 6 — -—— | New York (payble.1845) 5 -~ 94¢ 
CREIAD occ cccces cece = —: | Ditto Ditto 1837) 6 — _—- 
Colombian of 1824 ....6 — G74 | Oli scccccccctsesecss S = 93 
Danish. ......00 coooeed = 75¢ | Pennsylvania (pay1858)5 — 95¢ 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 54g | Peruvian ....ceceeeses — 18 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 101Z | Portuguese .. — 245 
French. .scccccccecees — | 80f 750| Ditto, .....csccosesee 5 — 704 
Ditto... .c.-cccesecess 9 — |LI2f Oc | Ditto New ..ccccceeee dd — 35¢ 
Greek of 1825. oe FS —— | Prussian...... ort — _— 
Louisiana..... oe 5S 97¢ | Russianof1822. ~5 — 112¢ 
Mexican...cccceseeses 3 — 20 =| Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — oo 
Ditto .ececccoserecees 6 — 23 Spanish Consolidated., 5 — | 22% 

GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, JULY 12. 
i" Be So fe fe 8 % Se 
Wheat,Red New 54 to 63 | Rye, New...... 30..36, Maple....,.. 84... 36 | Oats, Feed, 20 ., 28 
iN€ ..ceceee. 6500 66 | Barley, Stained 28..44 | White,,,.... 36 .. 32 | Fine... 24... 25 
White, New.. 63 .. 66 | Malting..... - 35 ..86| Boilers.......40..42| Poland... 22.. 2 
32..34, — Fine...25 ..26 


Fine ......... 68 +. 70 | Malt, Ordinary. 50..56 Beans, Tick 
Superfine o 72 +e 7% |Fine.....seeeee 5802 60) Old... 
¢ ssceerece O oe O |Peas,Hog..... 32 --34 | 


@.. 0, Potato... 27 .. 28 


Harrow Finesss 29 6 30 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIELD,* 





3s. 0d. to 3s. 4 -to 31.104, to 48 6 

Se “@ © eo 4 4 eo & 10 

3 0 w 4 4 * eo 5 eo 09 0 

oe 4 «3 6 4 oe 5 0 wow 5S 4 

5B 0 co 5 6 co 5 10 cocccese 5 eo 6 2 wo O@ O 
* To sink the offal per 8lb. 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 

PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
s+ 100s. to LI5s, 100s,to 110 
e 50 70 


SMITHFIELD, 
Hay, Good.. 
Inferio 
New 
Clover..... 
Straw, Wheat eoores 










or 


«o O ow @ 
oe WIZ eaeee LIS oe 120 
we 46 eevee 3B ve 42 





42 oe 46 jade 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 





























Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales Tron, in Bars 0d... 915 @ 

Wheat,...+6 Rye... - 35a, Od, | Tin, in Bars 90.49 6 

Barley. 6 7 Quicksilver. 036.9000 
Besos Copper, Cal 38 00.000 

Duty on Leak We eee 20 50..000 

Wheat... . a 

Barley... 4 BULLION 

Oats.ceceerees 13 9 Gold, Portugal,in Coin ..,.,.peroz.0l.0%, @ 

eee. Foreign, in Bars - 3 17 


9 
0 0 0 































FLOUR. «ee New Doubloons ° 
Town-made sper sack 55s.to 60s./ Silver,in Bars, Stan - 0 @4it 
once s--. anaes : aisesceees eo 55 sees New Dollars ay 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 48 .. 53 = 
Norfolk and Stockton .....+..ses0++ 44 2. 50 ui tien Cons. nes enliatiiacts 
8 est ......perton 2is, to . 
BREAD.... 8jd.to 104. the 4lb. Loaf Ncenese MMM ceceincs a ao OO 
BUTTER....BestFresh 13s.0d .perdoz . 
“ SUGAR. 
HOPS. Muscovado....s.ss0e0+ percwt. Sis 6fd.to @ 
Kent Pockets,.......percwt . 31,158. 0. 42. 108. | Molasses... .cccceeserecseeses secee 309 oe 36 
Choice Ditto.... e 415 « & @ 
Sussex Pockets,., 310 .3 15 
Superfine Ditto...... oe 9 1@ wee CS Rape Oil... 
nm 





POTATOES. Linseed Oil . , 
Scotch Reds ..,.perton.3/.15s.0d, to 4!.0s. Od, | Linseed Oil Cake at the Mill... 
Middling....,. 0 0 0 2. 0 OO | Rape Cake,...cccee cosseeseeeperton § 10 
Wartrsevcsrscscecceneses 0 0 O o¢ O 0 O | Raw Fat, per stomes+rasesseere 2s 9d. 
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SPECTATOR. 


THE 





HEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH 
OPERA HOUSE, 

On Monday, a Dramatic Sketch, to be called the 
QUEEN’S COMMAND. The part of William Shak- 
speare, by Mr. William Shakspeare. After which 

The New Opera of ROB OF THE FEN. 
To conclude with PEROUSE. 
Chimpanzee, by Mr. Wieland. 

The Box Office is open from 10 till 4, Boxes 5s. Second 
Price 3s. Pit 3s.—Second Price 1s. 6d. Galley 1s. during 
the whole evening. 


RAND HORTICULTURAL 
SHOW, at CREMORNE HOUSE, King’s 
Road, and FETE CHAMPETRE, to the FOREIGN 
AMBASSADORS, with a Batioon Ascent, on SA- 
TURDAY, July 21, under the Patronage of the Queen, 
the Queen Dowager, and several Hundred of the Nobi- 
lity. The Tickets to the Public must be necessarily 
limited, and may be had at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
Price 5s. each, until the contemplated number shall be 
distributed. Admission on the Day, Half-a-Guineg. 


HRENOLOGY. Dr. EPPS will com- 

mence a Course of Twelve Lectures on this Science, 
at the Hunterian Museum, 16, Great Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, on Tugspay, Jury 17th, at Eight in the 
Evening. Tickets to the Course, 10s. 6d. to be obtained of 
Dr. Epps, 89, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury; and at 
the Museum, on the night of lecture. Single Lecture, 
One Shilling. 








ATIONAL- LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
AND DEFERRED ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 
CAPITAL, 500,000/, 
Patron—His Grace the Duke of Somerset, F.R.S. 
Drrecrors, 
T. Lamtz Muxray, Esq. Chairman. 
Col. Sir B. Camac, K.C.S. | Rob. Hollond, Esq. M.P. 
John Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S, | George Lungley, Esq. 
C. Farebrother, Esq. Ald. | Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. John Rawson, Esq. 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Physician—J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgeon—E S. Symes, Esq. 
Actuary—W. S. B, Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S, 

By the new principles of Life Assurance in this Society, 
many essential advantages, besides that of securing a 
provision for a family, or for old age, are gained by the 
Assured, and thereby a vastly increased value is given to 
each Policy effected with the Society. 

SPECIMEN OF ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO 
INSURE 1001. 


£3. d. £8. d. 
Age 20 .... 113 7 Age 40 .... 218 8 
Age 25 .... 118 6 Age 45... 3 9 4 
Age 30... 2 4 4 Age 50 .... 4 4 2 
Age 35 .... 21011 


SPECIMENS OF DEFERRED ANNUITIES. 





BENEFITS. 





TEAM TO DUNDEE TWICE 

A WEEK. Alteration in Time of Sailing. The 

magnificent and unrivalled Steam-Ships, LONDON, 

PERTH, and DUNDEE, are appointed to Sail from 

Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, 
as under: 

The LONDON, Capt. Ewrnea, on Wednesday, 18th 
July, at 8 o’Clock Morning. 

The PERTH, Capt. Sprnx, Saturday, 2lst July, at 
10 o’clock Night, and every Wednesday and Satur- 
day until further notice. 

Goods received, berths secured, and every information 
given at Hore’s Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 14, Bucklers- 
bury, andat the Steam Whart, 272, Wapping. 
Evizaseta Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF 8 PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enetanp and Wates. 
Established 1772. Prestpenr—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett, Bt. M.P, 
Rt. Hon, Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. | Charles Ed. Pigou, Esq. 
TrReasureR—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S, 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. aud Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 
At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Wednesday, the 4th Day of July 1838, the Cases of 49 
Petitioners were considered, of which 36 were approved, 
6 rejected, 3 inadmissible, and 4 deferred for inquiry. 
Since the Meeting held on the 6th of June, 84 Debtors, 
of whom 67 had Wives and 199 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 317/. 16s, 4d. and the fol- 
lowing 





Benefuctions received since the last Report. <£ &. 
George Frederick Barnwell, Esq. ...6..00++0+ oon 92 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. .......-.. csetebosrcvencens SS 

a See ccccccercccccceccosscocscceeseA, 1 1 
The Rev. John Newport ... sevevecccccoeAe 1 0 
Isaac Virgoe, Esq. ....... oveetesciewvevicntle &. & 
Charles Baker, Esq. per Mes GUgRissienssarA.d 8 
M. M. F. B, per Messrs. Herries and Co. ........A. 4 0 
The Baronsss De Sternberg, per Messrs. Drummond 2 2 
Morton Johu Davison, Esq per Messrs, Hoare...A. 5 0 
The Rev. Thomas Pennant, ditto ,..... cooresesrA. 29 
William Fuller, Esq. ditto .........c0.0.ceeceeed A.55 
The Right Hon, the Countess of Romney....... A. 22 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by 
the following Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 

rt the Charity, and where the Society meet on the first 

Wednesday inevery Month, Josera Lunn, Secretary. 


BRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000, 
Direcrors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | James Forster, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus K. Foster, Esq. 





William F. Black, Esq. Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. William Shand, jun, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Heury L. Smale, Esq. 


John Drewett, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFICERS. 

John Sims, M.D. Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 

ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 

Lower Rates of Premium (with two exceptions only) 
than any hitherto offered, 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy for the whole term of 
dife than in any other Office. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for 
their report. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
a 


Thomas Teed, Esq. 








Premium per Cent, per Annum payable during 


| 
. . i | 
Age. it Five |Second Five Third Five {rourthive Remainder 
ears ’ F 





ears. | ear: Years, of Life, 
vo}1 14/1 52/111\(116 91238 
30/1 64/112 2/119 119 7 41917 6 
40/116 1/2 44/214 6/3 7 3\4 34 
50/216 7/3 9 4/4 55/5 6 34613 7 

Peter Moraison, Resident Director _ 


Options secured, on attaining the Age of Sixry- 
Five, by an Annual Premium of 21. 12s. 





Age. Annuity. Cash, Policy. 
20 £47 16 6 | £294 11 0 | £466 0 0 
30 26 15 10 221 0 0 261 0 0 
40 1319 9 115 8 0 136 6 0 








PREMIUMS. 


7) ee eee 

To secure on attaining the Age J Annuity 10 0 0 
of Stxty- Five, the option of ) Cash .,, 82 10 0 
Policy.. 97 8 6 














Age. Annual, In one sum, Disparity. 
20 £0 10 11 £10 £0 0 

30 019 6 iG: 7 3 7 3il 
40 117 3 27_ 311 19 410 











Also Annuities commencing at any other Age, 
Prospectuses, detailing the objects of the Society at 
length, with every variety of Tables, may be had by ap- 
plication at the Office, and any of the Branches which are 
established in most of the principal towns, 
F, Fereuson Camrovux, Secretary. 


REAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
by the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pali Mall, and 
2, Charlotte Row, Mansionhouse, London, This Com- 
pany, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security from an ample capital; and only 
requires, when au insurance is for the whole period of 
life, one half of tle very moderate premiums to be paid 
for the first five years after the date of the policy, the 
other half may remain, subject to the payment of inte- 
rest at five per cent. annually, to be deducted at death, 
or may previously be paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very mode- 
rate income to secure by this arrangement a provision 
for his family ; and should he at any time after effecting 
the insurance succeed to or acquire a fortune, he may 
relinguish his policy, having only paid one-half the pre: 
miums for the first tive years, instead of the whole, as in 
all other Companies, 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual pay- 
ment of 28/. 16s. 3d. for the first five years, secure to his 
widow and children at his death payment of no less than 
3,000/. subject only to the deduction of 1441. 1s. 3d, being 
the amount of premium unpaid, 

This Company holds out, in various other respects, 
great inducements to the public. When such facilities 
are afforded, it is clearly a moral duty in every parent 
who is not possessed of a fortune, but of an income, how- 
ever moderate, to insure his life for a sum which may 
yield a comfortable provision for his family, 

RATES OF PREMIUM. 





Age. Without Profits. | With Profits. 
25.0.0 £ 5 £2 211 per Cent. 
¢ , 2 8 9 

334 
410 7 
617 9 





Annuities are granted on very liberal terms, 
Honorary PReEsIDENTS, 
Earl of Errol Lord Viscount Glandine 
Earl of Courtown | Lord Elphiustone 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Lord Viscount Falkland Sir J. H, Dalrymple, Bart. 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. | 
DrrecrTors. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
Ww. Pvasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Charles Downes, Esq. Geo. Huntly Gordon, Esq. 
Morton Balmanno, Esq. | Frederick ©. Maitland, Esq. 
Alexander Balmanno, Esq. | Hamilton B. Avarne, Esq. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. N. P. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Graham, Esq. John Ritchie, Esq. 
Frep, Hate Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Berners 
Street, Ox'ord Street. 
Epwarp Boyp, Esq. Resident. 
Every information will be afforded by application to 
the Resident Director, Epnwarp Boyp, Esq. 3, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 
ENRY L. COOPER'S Old- Esta- 
blished FURNITORE WAREHOUSE.—THO- 
MAS FOX begs respectfully to inform the Nobility and 
Geutry, who have so liberally patronized his predecessor, 
that he has on hand a large and elegant STOCK of CA- 
BINET and UPHOLSTERY GOODS, consisting of 
dining and drawing-room suites of the newest design, 
wardrobes, bedsteads, and highly-seasoned bedding, made 
on the premises. Inthe mauutacture of each article, the 





strictest attention has been paid to durability and effect, 
the most experienced artisans employed, and materials 
of the best description ouly used, for which the charges 
will be found extremely moderate.—No, 93, Bishopsgate 





Street Within, London, 





ORTH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY, 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE FINE 
ARTS. 

Artists intending to send Works of Art for Exhibition 
at the Society’s Rooms, Newcastle-upon Tyne, will greatly 
oblige the Society if they can have them ready by the 
30th July. On intimation of their being so to W. J. and 
T. Topp, Wharfingers, Red Lion Whart, Upper Thames 
Street, the packages will be sent for and carefully for. 
warded. If not in readiness by the above date, to be for. 
warded to C. R. Conman, Esq. Downe’s Wharf, East 
Smithfield, — 

. M. GREENHOW, ‘ 
Wituram Locxey Harve, } Secretaries, 

N.B. The last day for the reception of Pictures, &c, ig 
the 11th August, 

Society’s Rooms, Grey Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

9th June 1838. 


ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 
MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 
the extensive SHOW-ROOM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables, Wash. 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTS, 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of Marble 
Work, finished in a superior manner..—Country Agents 
supplied, Esher Street, Holywell Street, Millbank Street, 
Westminster. 


ATENT LEVER WATCHES, 
FOUR AND A HALF GUINEAS EACH. 

A variety of Second-hand Watches, on this celebrated 
construction, with going fuzee, to continue going while 
winding up, jewelled in 4 holes, hand to mark the seconds, 
hard enamel dial, and other modern improvements, are 
offered at the above price, warranted, at COX SAVORY’s, 
Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, 
London, (Seven Doors from Gracechurch Street.) 


ERY SUPERIOR GOSSAMER 
HATS, capable of resisting the most inclement 
seasons, are selling by J. DONALDSON at 6s. 64, 
Also, Beaver Hats, not to be excelled by any other House 
in London, at 20s. Light or Stout, with a beautiful short 
nap. Ladies’ Riding Hats fitted up with much taste, at 
12s, Servants’ Livery Hats of every description. Gold 
and Silver Lace at the wholesale price. Hats for 
Cricketing and Rowing. The object of this Advertise. 
ment is to assure a discerning and enlightened public 
that some confidence may be placed in it. 
132, Oxford Street, near Holles Street. 


ATENT PERRYIAN UNDER. 
SPRING PEN. This Pen, by means of the 
Under-Spring, allows of an opening across the back, 
which gives additional freedom and elasticity, rendering 
it a most pleasant and useful instrument for the general 
purposes of writing. Perryian Limpid Inks for Metallic 
Pens, 6d, 1s.,and 2s per Bottle. So'd by all Stationers, 
and atthe Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London; 
each Card and Bottle bears the signature 
“JAMES PERRY and Co.” 
“ Having carefully and disp issionately examined, and 
used the various kinds of Metallic Pens, we are come to 
the opinion that, with the exception of the Perryian Pens, 
they will prove to be very injurious to all those who use 
them, by spoiling their hands.’”—St. James’s Chronicle. 
“The Patent Perryian Pens, in our estimation, are 
certainly the best we have ever tried for producing a 
beautiful symmetry in writing.’—Sun, - 
“ The Perryian Pen deserves, and cannot fail in ob 
taining, universal encouragement.”’—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 


ie srbsieisens The universal high repu- 


tation of the following Proprietary Articles induces 
many shopkeepers to act so base and dishonest as to try 
and foist upon the public imitations of each, composed of 
the most pernicious and trashy ingredients, under the lure 
of being cheap. Some call their trash the“ Genuine,” and 
sign A. RowlandSon, omitting the &. To prevent such 
imposition, it is necessary to notice the following: ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL; each bottle has their sig- 
nature, in red, on the wrapper, thus—A. Rowranp & Son, 
20,Hatton Garden, countersigned ALEx. RowLannp. The 
lowest price is 3s Gd.; the next 7s.; 10s. 6d.; and 21s, per 
bottle. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR has their signature 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted over 
the cork of each bottle, also written, in red, on the wrap 
per, thas—A. Rowtanp & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, 
Price 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO has the Government Stamp pasted around 
each box, on which is their signature, as above. Priee 
2s. 9d. per box, duty included. N.B. Be sure to ask for 
““RowLanp’s.”’ May be had of them, and of respectable 
Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 




















VALPY’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK 
CLASSICS, 
English Explanatory Notes, Examination Questions, &e. 


1. 
HUCIDIDES. New Recension of the 
Text, English Notes, &c. By the Rev. S. T. 
BrioomrFie.p, Editor of Robinson’s Greek Lexicon, &e. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. boards. 


= 
|S Secon rg containing the Conti- 
nuous History alone of the Persian Wars, By 
the Rev. C, W. Stocker, D.D. 2 vols. post Svo, 18. 
boards. 3. 
LATO'S FOUR DIALOGUES. 
Crito, Greater Hippias, Second Alcibiades, and 
Sisyphus. By G. Buregs, A.M. With English Notes, 
Origmal and Selected. 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards: 


4. 
HE ANABASIS of XENOPHON: 
with English Notes. By F. C. Betrour, MA. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards, 


5. 
_— CYROPADIA of XENOPHON: 
with English Notes, By E. H. Barxer, Post 
8vo. 9s, 6d. boards. 


6. 
EMOSTHENES’ SEVEN ORA- 
TIONS: with English Notes. By E.H. BarKe® 

Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Londou; Loneman and Co., by assignment from Mr 
VALPy, 
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HE QUEEN.—The circumstance of 
Her Majesty having graciously eee” ares = 
graver, S. CovsEns, Re TL sate” te AIT 
, 7 ; 
npg po bpeng R.A. iu the Robes and Jewels 
in which her Majesty, appeared to — ber sa 
pce rp soa oh an a hea age — -— 
the vraisemblance the most pe fect a . 7 
Moon now invites the Nobility and Pu " hra ve 
finished impression as approved by bg lag og 
Court, and the distinguished Painter, at No. : PE enaned 
needle Street ; ee Street, Cavendish 5q' $ 
rintsellers. 1 
~ Tx ee induced to this that the — 
may have an opportunity of judging - = rs) 
the preeminence of this Portrait over wy bes Me ‘ai 
Prints, 5/. 5s, ; Proofs, 8/. 8s.; before Hore, 120 
——— — = 
HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 
The recently adopted plan of Sumishing _ 
Publications for perusal throughout the — yee 
given very general satisfaction, and a. — y 
idely to disseminate a taste for modern tere re. 
Aided by an extensive publishing business, Messrs, 
Saunpers and OTLEY have made arrangements for sup- 
lying regularly Families and Literary Circles with 
Sieasrn Publications (English and Foreign) ; and in 
order to meet the increasing demand for works in the 
higher branches of literature, they have carefully revised 
their Catalogues and very considerably augmented their 
collection of History, Biography, Travels, Moral and 
Political Poilesonts Belles Lettres, Theology, and 
ior W of Fiction. 
ae pac te are supplied with any works they may 
desire, exchanging them at long or short intervals ; and 
adjacent families may unite in a singie subscription. 
Terms and Particulars, as 4 single letter, on application 
(post paid) to SaunDERs and Ot.ey, Publishers, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. 








Just Published, in medium 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
VINHE HYMN TUNE-BOOK, a Selec- 
tion of Seventy Popular Hymn and Psalm Tunes, 
arranged with a view of facilitating the Progress of Chil- 
dren learning to Sing in Parts. Being No. 5 of the 
Singing Master, designed for the use of Day and Sunday 
Schools. Also, Lately Published, 
1. FIRST LESSONS in SINGING and the NOTA. 
TION OF MUSIC. 2s. 
9. RUDIMENTS of the SCIEN 
or THOROUGH BASS. | 1s. 64. 
3, FIRST CLASS TUNE-BOOK. 1s. 6d. 
4. SECOND CLASS TUNE-BOOK, 2s. 6d, 
Printed for Taytor and Warton, 28, Upper Gower 
Street. Sold also by J. A. Novetio, Dean Street, Soho ; 
and Simpx1n, MarsHatt, and Co, Stationers’ Hall Court, 





E of HARMONY, 


This Day is Pubiished, in 8 thick volumes 8vo, (Four of 
Letterpress and Four of Plates) consisting of above 
3000 Pages of Letterpress, above 400 Octavo Plates of 
Trees, and upwards of 2500 Wood-cuts of Trees and 
Shrubs, besides numerous Diagrams, &c. explanatory 
of Culture aud Management, Price 10/, neatly bound 
in cloth, lettered, 

RBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM;; or, the Trees and Shrubs of 
Great Britain, Native and Foreign, pictorially and bo- 
tanically delineated, and scientifically and popularly de- 
scribed: with their Propagation, Culture, Management, 
and Uses in the Arts, in Useful and Ornamental Planta- 
tions, and in Landscape Gardening. Preceded by a His- 
torical and Geographical Outline of the Trees and Shrubs 
of Temperate Climates throughout the World. 
By J. C. Lovnon, F.L.H.S. &c. 
Author of the “ Encyclopedias of Plants, Gar- 
dening,’’ &e. &e. 

“By far the most complete work on the interesting 
subject of aboriculture that has hitherto appeared in this, 
or, as far as we know, in any other language... .. Indis- 
pensable to every land proprietor, land steward, aud fo- 
rester, who may wish to lay claim to the appellation of 
planter.”—Quarterly Journa$ of Agriculture 

London: Printed for the Author, and Sold by Lona- 
MAN, Orme, and Co.; the Coloured Copies by Messrs, 
Ripneway and Sons, 

POPULAR WORKS BY F. DE PORQUET. 
“The method Mr. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 

teaching of languages, is borne out by the first meta- 

physical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, 
from John Locke or Roger Ascham.”—Educational Maga- 


ane. 
OUVELLES CONVERSATIONS 
PARISIENNES, 3s. 6d.—Le Tresor, German 
ditto, Italian ditto, Latin ditto, 3s. 6d. each —Petit Secre- 
taire, 3s. 64—French Versions, 3s. 6d.—First French 
Reading Book, 2s. 6d.—First Italian ditto, 3s. 6d.—Pari- 
sian Grammar, 3s 6d.—Parisian Phraseology, 2s.—His- 
toire de Napoleon 5s.—Modern French Spelling, 2s.— 
French Dictionary, 5s.—Italian Phrase Book, 3s, 6d.— 
Key to Sequel, 3s. 6d 
London; Fenwick pe Poravet, 11, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, and all Booksellers. 


PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
In one very large volume, square l6mo. beautifully 
printed by Whittingham, and embellished by 500 


Cuts, Price 7s. 6d. neaily bound, 
[ALES ABOUT ANIMALS. 


By Perer Parry. 
* The Seventh Edition, greatly enlarged, 
That the gratitude of the Publishers might in some 
Measure keep pace with the patronage which they re- 
ceived from the public, additions and improvements were 
Introduced into each former reprint of Parley’s Tales 
about Animals ; but in the present Edition far greater 
exertions have been made to render the work worthy of 
its Widely-spread reputation. The number of articles is 
deat Y doubled, the quantity of letter-press is more than 
— led, and upwards of ‘wo Hundred new Wood-cuts 
—. added, Care has also been taken to make the 
be e accord as much as possible with its title of Tales 
mien nimale, and to give it a tendency to inspire in the 
Peter of the young a spirit of mercy and kindness 
Owards the brute creation. 
in odon : Printed for Tuomas Tga@ and Son, Cheap- 
inte Und Biagio ©Y of rery Booker 
is . 











In a Few Days will be Published, (under his Loriship’s 
immediate Superintendence), handsomely priuted in 
four volumes Svo, Price 2/. 8s. 


HE SPEECHES OF HENRY 
LORD BROUGHAM, at the BAR aff in PAR- 
LIAMENT, upon subjects connected with the Liberties 
and Improvement of the People. With Introductory 
Notices and Sketches of some of his most celebrated 
Contemporaries, aud a Critical Dissertation upon Ancient 
Eloquence, illustrated with Translations from the Greek 

and Roman Orators. 

Apam and C#arves Brack, Edinburgh. 





In square 12mo, 5s. 6d. bd. (or with the English-Latin 
Part, 9s.) New Edition, with material Improvements, 
['YRONTS THESAURUS; or, 

ENTICK’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY; 
containing all the Words and Phrases proper for reading 
the Classics in both Languages, accurately collected 
from the most approved Latin Authors; with a Classical 
Index of the Preterperfects and Supines of Verbs. 

By Wiviram CrakeLt, A.M. 

Corefully revised throughout by the Rev. M.G. Sar- 
yant, B. A. of Queen's College, Oxford; with the Syl- 
lables carefuly accentuated by Joun Carey, LL.D. 

Printed for the Proprietors. 





This Day is Published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 14s. 


NTERMARRIAGE;; or, the Mode in 
which, and the Causes why, Beauty, Health, and 
Intellect, result from certain Unions, and Deformity, 
Disease, and Insanity from others ; demonstrated by De- 
lineations of the Structure and Forms, and Descriptions 
of the Functions and Capacities which each Parent, in 
every pair, bestows on Children, in conformity with cer- 
tain Natural Laws, and by an Account of Corresponding 
Effects in the Breeding of Animals. Illustrated by 
Drawings of Parents and Progeny. 
By ALEXANDER WALKER. 
London: Joun Cuvucai.t, Princes Street, Soho. 








HAWKER ON SHOOTING, &c.—New Edition. 
On Wednesday, August lst, 
[SS8TRUCTIONS TO YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel P. HawKeR. 

Eighth Edition, greatly enlarged and thoroughly re- 
vised, with New Cuts of Heads of Wild and Tame 
Swans, all his last New Coast-gear, with many other 
original subjects; and containing, altogether, Sixty 
Plates and W ood-cuts. 

“ Colonel Hawker is one of the best shots in England, 
and his ‘ Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book 
we have on the subject.”— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Lately Published, GREENER ON THE GUN, 
Loudon: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 





lis 





as FAMILY DEVOTION, 
SEVENTH EDITION OF 1000 EACH!!! 
GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION: 


containing 730 Hymns, 730 Prayers, and 730 Por- 
tions of Scripture, with suitable Reflections. The whole 
arranged to form a distinct aud complete service for every 
morning and evening in the year. 
By AvexanperR Fiercuer, 
of Finsbury Chapel, London. 
Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, and 15 ele- 
gant Engravings, by Artists of Eminence, executed ex- 
pressly for the Work. In cloth, gilt edges, Price 11. 6s. 
Also, a Splendid Edition, in royal 4to, Price 22, 
RECOMMENDED BY THE FOLLOWING DISTINGUISHED 
MINISTERS: 
Rev, W. B. Collyer, D.D., Peckham, 
—— R. Philip, Maberly Chapel. 
—— J. Sherman, Surry Chapel. 
—— G. Collison, D.D., Hackney. 
—— Josiah Pratt, B.D, 
—— J. Parsons, York. 
--— T. Raffles, Liverpool. 
—— J, P. Smith, Homerton College. 
——T. Binney, Weigh House. 
—— J. Clayton junior, Hackney. 
Gerorce Virtue, Loudon; and all Booksellers. 





8, New Burlington Street, July 14th. 
> T is hl A 


M R. yy EN EF. 4b 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
B. 
A SECOND SERIES OF THE CLOCKMAKER; 
Or Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, of Slickville. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 


MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
By Georoe Hocarra, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


lil. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF HENRY V. 
By J. Ennett Tyrer, B.D. 
Dedicated, by permission, t» the Queen’s most Gracious 
Majesty. 

2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Henry, now first engrave, 
by permission, from the original Painting in Kensing- 
ton Palace, 

« A work of great interest, and of the most praise- 
worthy and painstaking research,”—Evaminer. 


HOMEWARD BOUND; or, THE CHASE. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A most spirited and interesting narrative.” —Literary 
Gazette. 
Also, Just Ready, 
V 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL, IN EGYPT, ARABIA 
PETRAA, AND THE HOLY LAND, 
By G. Stepuens, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


Vi. 
THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 
TO ST. PETERSBURGH. 
In the Winter of 1829-30. 
By Tuomas Ratrxgs, Esq. 


A VISIT 


de 
LETTERS FROM PALMYRA, 
By Luctus MaNttivus Piso 
To his Friend, Marcus Curtius at Rome. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ricnarp Bent ey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 











This Day is Pu lished, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 136. Contents : 
1. M. Comte’s Course of Positive Philosophy. 
2. Simrock’s ‘Traditions of the Rhine. 
Sir John Barrow’s Life of Admiral Lord Howe, 
Lady Blessington’s Novels. 
5. M. Guizot on European Civilization. 
6. Waagen’s Works of Art and Artists in England. 
Mr. Plumer Ward on the Revolution, 1688, 
. Lord Chatham's Correspond his Charact 
a Statesman and Orator. 
9. Sir Edward Coke and his Contemporaries. 
10, Lives and Doctrines of Whitfield and Froude, 
ll. The Congress of Verona—M. Talleyrand. 
*,* Second Edition of No. 135 is Now Ready. 
London: Loneman and Co. Ediuburgh: A. and C, 
Back. 
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On Wednesday, August Ist, in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portraits, Price 2/. 10s, 
cloth lettered, 

HE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 
Collected by Himself. 

With Additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly 
for this edition ; and containing also many Poems which 
have either never before been collected or have hitherto 
remained unpublished, 

London; Loneman, Orme, and Co. 





Just Published, Price 16s. in 1 large vol. 8vo. embellished 
with a Frontispiece and numerous Engravings, 

A PHILOSOPHICAL and STATIS- 
ok TICAL HISTORY of the INVENTIONS and 
CUSTOMS of ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, 
in the Manufacture and Use of Inebriating Liquors, 
with the present practice of Distillation in all its vari- 
eties, together with an extensive Illustration of the Con- 
sumption and Effects of Opium, and other Stimulants 
used in the East, as substitutes for Wine and Spirits, 

By Samvuet Morewoon, Esq. Collector of Excise. 

Dublin: Wi..1am Curry junior and Co.; and Wit- 
LraAmM Carson, Loneman and Co, London, Fraser and 
Co, Edinburgh. 





NEW WORK BY MR. BURKE—Printed to corre 
spond precisely with the last Edition of the Existing 
Peerage and Baronetage; and embellished with a fine 
Portrait of King James I., the founder of the Order, 
and a splendidly Uluminated Titlepage, after the 
fashion o! the Ancient Missals. 

In one thick volume, medium 8vo. Price 32s. 


GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
LAX HISTORY of the EXTINCT and DORMANT 
BARONETCIES of ENGLAND. By Joun Burke, 
Esq. Author of the Peerage and Baronetage, History of 
the Commoners, &c. and Joun Bernarp Burke, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple. 

*,* Asa limited number only is printed, it is recom- 
mended that early orders be transmitted to the respective 
Booksellers, to guard against disappointment. 

London: Scorr, Wesster, and Geary, Charterhouse 
Square. 





This Day is Published, in 3 large vols. 8vo. comprising 
nearly Two Thousand Pages, closely and handsomely 
printed, price 22. cloth boards, 


| gpa meget omy HISTORY, from 
_4 the Birth of Christ to the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, delivered in a Course of Lectures, 
By Wiuntam Jones, M.A. 
Author of the “ History of the Waldenses.” 
London: G. WicutTman, Paternoster Row. 

N.B. This work will be found to differ materially from 
the works of Dupin, Fleury, Mosheim, Milner, and 
Haweis, on the same subject. The author commences 
with a scriptural exhibition of the Christian church in 
its pure and uncorrupted state, as laid down in the New 
Testament, and endeavours to trace out the footsteps of 
the flock, in every succeeding age “ through evil report 
and good report.’’ His plan consequently leads him, 
from the days of Constantine the Great, a.p. 315, among 
the Dissidents, viz.—the Novatianists—the AZrians—the 
Donatists—the Cathari, or Puritans—the Paulicians— 
Petrobrusians — Arnoldists — Paterines — Albigenses — 
Waldenses, &c. to the times of Wycliff, the Morning Star 
of the Reformation. From that period the thread of the 
narrative is continued, through the Lollards in our own 
country, the Brethren of Bohemia, the Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Zuinglians, and their suecessors iu the noble 
cause of Reform, 

*,* Vol. L111, may be had separate, to perfect sets, 
Price l4s, 


M R. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, July 13. 
Cc. @.L 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY. 
By a Lady of Rauk. 3 vols. 


THE AMERICAN IN PARIS, 


2 vols. post Svo, 


Ill. 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. | 
By the Authoress of ‘‘ Tue Diary of a Desennuyée.” 
3 vols. 


BY. 
TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS, 
In 1836. 
Including a Tour throngh Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, 
Moldavia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia, &e¢, 
By EpmMuND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ Travels in Cireassia.” 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
A Companion to Mr, Guete's ** Chelsea Pensioners,” 
3 vols. 
vi 


THE VETERAN; 
Or Forty Years in the British Service. 
By Captain Joun Harvey, late Paymaster of the 49th 
tegimeut, 2 vols, 


VIL. 
SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIENDS, 
Or, the Golden Age of Merry England, 
An Historical Romance. 3 vols. 
Henry Consuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street, 
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HE LONDON AND WESTMIN- 
STER REVIEW, No. LXI. will be Published on 
‘Tuurspay the 19th instant. 
London: H. Hoorsr, 13, Pall Mall East; Edinburgh: 
Avam™ Brack and Co. 


This Day is Published, in demy 8vo. with Three Plates, 
and many Cuts, Price 5s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENO- 
LOGY. By Sipnzy Samira. 
Wituiam Tait, Edinburgh; Simvxin, MARSHALL, and 
Co. London; and Jounw Cummina, Dublin. 


This Day is Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. in c’oth, 
HE EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA. 
By Cuarves E. Trevetyan, Esq. of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


This Day is Published, Price 15s. in boards, Vol. 3 of the 
New Series, being Volume 21 of the 
EDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS, Published by the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London; containing Twenty- 
five Papers and Six Plates. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 


STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION. 

This Day is Published, in medium 8vo. Price 1s uniform 
with Lord Byron’s Works, the “ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,” &c, i 

HE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
By Sir Watter Scorrt. 
London: Witn1am Smiru, 113, Fleet Street. 


Published This Day, at Joan Cuurcuitt’s, Gerrard St. 
Soho, Price 10s. 6d. a New Work by the Author of “ The 
Spas of Germany,” “ St. Petersburgh,” &c. 


C OUNTER-IRRITATION — its Prin- 
ciples and Practice, illustrated by One Hundred 
Cases of the most painful and important diseases effec- 
tually cured by External Applications, 
By A. B. Granvitte, M.D. F.R.S, 


In 12mo, 2s. 6d. each, bound, New Editions of 


Parts 1 and 2 of 
NTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC; with various Notes, and occa- 
sional Directions; calculated to facilitate the Learner’s 
ess and to Lessen the Teachea’s Labour. By 
Tuomas Motineux. 
KEYS to both Parts. Price 6d. each. 
London: Loneman and Co.; and Darron and 
Harvey. 


NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS. 
NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAM- 
M 


_ MAR. 4s. 

GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES upon the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, eompared with the English. 4s. 

QUESTIONS on the above; with Kry. 9d. 

KEY TO HAMEL’S FRENCH EXERCISES. 3s. 

THE WORLD in MINIATURE; containing a 
curious Account of the different Countries of the World, 
for translation into French. 4s. 6d. 

London ; Loneman and vent and G, B. WHITTAKER 

and Co, 


MISS SEDGWICK’S-LIVE AND LET LIVE. 
In one small volume, beautifully printed, neatly bound, 
with gilt edges, Price 2s. 6d. 

IVE AND LET LIVE; or, 

Domestic Service Illustrated. By Miss Sepa- 

wick. The Third Edition; forming part of Tegg’s 
Popular Standard Library for the People. 

Sicden: Printed for Tuomas Tzoe@ and Son, Cheap- 
side; and may be procured, by order, of every other 
Bookseller in the Kingdom; where may be had ‘“ The 
Three Experiments of Living,” and“ The Love Token 
for Children,” forming Vols 1 and 2 of the Series. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF SHAKSPEARE, AND 
TO CHRISTIAN FAMILIES, 
Just Published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HE WISDOM AND GENIUS OF 
SHAKSPEARE; comprising Moral Philosophy ; 
Delineations of Character ; Paintings of Nature and the 
Passions ; with 700 Aphorisms ; and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
With Select and Original Notes and Scriptural Refer- 
ences, By the Rev. Tuomas Paice, 
Chaplain in her Majesty’s Convict Establishment, 
Woolwich. 
London: Scorr, WeBsteRr, and Geary, Charterhouse 
Square. 


3, St. James’s Square, July 1833. 


Now Ready, 
EMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES of COLONEL MACERONI. 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 

“The Colonel is evidently a man of great natural 
ability and force; observant, versatile, daring; inde- 
pendent, always astir; a heart and soul hater of oppres- 
sion aud cruelty ; an abettor of universal freedom ; a man 
of humane and generous dispositions, and who, no doubt, 
has at heart the wellbeing of the human race.”—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square. 



































Now Ready, in 8vo, 
7 m- By. A Poem. 


With Historical and Classical Notes. 
J. E. Reape, Esq. 
Author of “ Cain the Wanderer.” 

“ Mr. Reade’s ‘ Italy’ may be justly described as the 
noblest poem that has appeared since ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
Partaking much of the pictorial grandeur of that work, 
and equal originality, it is pervaded by a wiser philoso- 
phy, by a more expanding sympathy, and by a minuter 
analysis of the influences of the past on the imagination.” 

“* Italy’ abounds with passages not unworthy of Lord 
Byron in high thought, in passion, and in poetical power, 
but on the other hand it has no jot of his countervailing 
qualities.” — Cuurier. 

“ His descriptions of the masterpieces in the Florentine 
Gallery show how well he was qualified for the task,”’—- 
New Monthly Magazine, 

Saunpenrs and Oriey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





FRENCH SCHOUL CLASSICS. 
IL BLAS DE- SANTILLANE; 


most carefully abridged, with an especial view to 
its use in Schools and Families. By Marin DE La 
Voyr, Frenc Master in Addiscombe College. 4s. 
Also, by the same Editor, 
ELEMAQUE, 2s. 6d. VOYAGES DE 
CYRUS, 2s, PIERRE LE GRAND, 2s, 
CHARLES XII. 9s. BELISAIRE, 1s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


This Day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

HE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 

MODERN HISTORY; containing the Rise and 

Progress of the priucipal European Nations, their Politi- 

cal History, and the Changes in their Social Condition ; 

together witha History of the Colonies founded by Euro- 

ans, and General Progress of Civilization. By W.C. 
aytor, LL.D. 


HE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT HISTORY; containing the Political 
History, Geographical Position, and Social State of all 
the principal Nations of Antiquity. By the Same 
Author. 10s. 6d. 


NIVERSAL MYTHOLOGY; an 
Account of the most important Mythological Sys- 
tems, their Origin and Connexion. By the Rev. HENRY 
Curistmas. 7s. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


APPROVED MODERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HE FIRST GREEK READER, 
founded on the GERMAN of JACOBS, with Eng- 
lish Notes. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A. Second 
Master of King’s College School, London, and Classical 
Examiner to Christ’s Hospital. 5s. 6d. 
XCERPTA EX XENOPHONTIS 
CYROPZDIA, with a Vocabulary and English 
Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. R. Mason, D.D. Head 
Master of King’s College School, London. 3s. 6d. 
XCERPTA EX HERODOTO, with 
English Notes, By the Rev. J. R. Masor, D.D 








4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 


3s. 6d. bound. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


A RITHMETIC TAUGHT by QUES- 
TIONS, 1s. 6d. 
MPROVED ARITHMETICAL 
TABLES, 9d. 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 
of ARITHMETIC, By the Rev, Jonn Hino, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. 
FIRST BOOK of ALGEBRA, spe- 
cially prepared for the Young Student. 1s, 6d. 
FIRST BOOK on GEOMETRY; 
including PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 
and an Introduction to TRIGONOMETRY. 1s. 6d, 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By 
Prof. Haty, 10d. 
London: Jonn W. Parker, West Strand. 








APPROVED MODERN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By the Rev. J. 
Epwarps, M.A. Second Master of'King’s College School, 
London. Price 3s. 


EADINGS in ENGLISH PROSE 

LITERATURE; containing choice Specimens of 

the Works of the best English Writers, from Lord Bacon 

to the present time. With Essays on the Progress of 
English Literature. 4s. 6d. 


EADINGS in POETRY; Selections 

from the best English Poets; with Specimens of 
— Poets ; Notices of the Writers; aud Notes, 
8. 6d, 


EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY; a Se- 


lection of the Lives of Eminent Men of all Na- 
tions. 4s. 6d. 


N ANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY; with the Ancient and Modern Names of 
Places, and the Words marked with their proper Quanti- 
ties. By the Rev. W. Hitpyarp, Qs. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parser, West Strand, 





APPROVED MODERN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
ATIN EXERCISES for the Junior 


Classes of King's College School, London. By 
J. R. Masor, D.D. Head Master. Qs. 6d, 


ATIN SELECTIONS: Corne ius 

Nepos, Pamprvus, and Ovip’s METAMORPHOsEs: 

with Historical and Geographical Outlines, a Vocabu- 

a By T. S. Carr, Master in King’s College, 
s. 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
~*~ —— LANGUAGE, By F, Scautrs, 


ROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN 


LATIN LYRICS. By the Rev. J. Epwarps, M.A, 
Second Master of King’s College, London. 35. 


ULES and EXERCISES in the Use 

& of the LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. Second 

Edition, improved. By the Rev, James Crocxer, M.A, 
4s. The KEY, Qs. 6d. 


ELECT ORATIONS of. CICERO, 
with English Notes. By a Master of King’s Col- 
lege School. 23. 6d. 
HE CATILINE, & the JUGURTHA, 
. of SALLUST, with Anthon’s English Notes. 
Edited by the Rey. J. Epwarps. 2s, 6d. each, And, by 
the Same Editor, 
ELECT EPISTLES of CICERO and 
PLINY, with English Notes, 4s. 
London; Joun W, Panxes, West Stran‘. 





Sold by all the Booksellers, 
NERMAN LANGUAGE and LITRE 
RATURE. The established WORKS of PRO 
FESSOR BERNAYS, used in King’s College, and th, 7 
Institutions connected therewith. by 
GERMAN GRAMMAR. 3d Edit. thoroughly R, © 
vised. 5s. F 
GERMAN EXERGISES, with Specimens of Germay r 
Writing. 5s. 6d. 
GERMAN EXAMPLES; or, KEY to the Exercises, 


GERMAN READER, Qd Edit. 5s. 
GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. 4g. 
GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY. 2d Edit, i 
GERMAN HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 75, ° 7 
London: Joun W. Parxer, West Strand, ’ 


WORKS ON EDUCATION, me 

HE EDUCATIONAL ECONOmy 
of ENGLAND, By the Rev. James Siexaoy) 
Boonz. 3s. 6d. ee 
RINCIPLES OF ENGLISH UNI. — 


VERSITY EDUCATION. By the Rey, wy, 
Wuewe t, B.D. 5s. 


[HE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS ~ 
conducive to the Development of the Intellectual & 
Powers, By Professor CHEVALLIER, of the University ¥4 
of Durham. Is. 6d. bs 
oS. OF A PARENT ON 
EDUCATION. By the late Mrs. Riczay 
Trenca. 1s. 6d. 4 
DUCATION AND TREATMENT — 
OF CHILDREN ; the Mother's Book, adaptej 
to the Use of Parents and Teachers. 2s. 6d. CF 
London: Joun W. Parxker, West Strand. is 
Sold by all the Booksellers. ee 
| ae ag GRAMMAR. By the Rey, 


Dr. Russeuu, late of the Charter-House School, 
















































































































1s, 6d. 
HE CLASS READING-BOOK; 


designed to furnish Youth with useful Inform. ~ 
tion on various subjects, By George LupLow, Maste 
in Christ's Hospital. 3s, bound, 


(CUTLINE of GEOGRAPHY. By! 


Grogcse Hocartu. With Maps and Cuts. 10d, 


UTLANES of the HISTORY d)_ 
ENGLAND. By Geroragz Hocarts. With)” 
Costumes, Antiquities, &c. 1s. 3d. Avy 


UTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY,” 
By Greorce Hosarts. With Cuts and Co) 
tumes, &c. 10d. : 


UTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY, 
By the Rev.; Barron Boucuier, M.A, Wilh 
Maps and Views. Is, 


UTLINES of SACRED HISTORY, 
from the Creation of the World to the Destrue 7 

tion of Jerusalem, With Engravings, 3s. 6d. ‘ 
London: Jonn W. Parken, West Strand. 


YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITH§ 

METIC, applicable to the present state of Trad 

and Money Transactions. By the Rev. J, Joyce. New 

Edition, corrected and improved, by SamveL Maynaah, 
12mo. 3s. bound. 

KEY; with a System of Mental Arithmetic. 3s, 


LEMENTS of LAND SURVEYING 
in all its Branches, By A, CRocKeR. Plates atl 
Cuts. New Edition, 9s, bound. 
London: Loneman, Orme, and Co. 
NEW WORKS, 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, ORME AND CO, 


1. 

A. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON: 

RAILROADS, and INTERIOR COMMUNE 
CATION in general ; containing numerous Experiments 
on the powers of the improved Locomotive Engines, and 
Tables of the Comparative Cost of Conveyance on Canals, 
Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicnotas Woop, 
Colliery Viewer, Mem. Inst. Civ, Eng. &c. Third Edit, 
very greatly enlarged, with Thirteen large Plates (sevenl 
of which are new, and the rest have been redrawn and 
saneeerer) and several new Wood-cuts. Price 1/, 115,647 
in cloth. > ’ 
TREATISE ON ROADS, wherein)” 

the Principles on which Roads should be made ar 
explained and illustrated by the Plaus, Specifications, ani 
Contracts made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the 
Holyhead Road. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Pat) 
NELL, Bart. Hon. Mem. Inst. Civ. Eng. Lond. Secon hd 
Edition, greatly enlarged, with Nine large Plates (tw 
of which are new), 21s. cloth lettered. : 


; Re 

HISTORY OF PRICES, with” 
reference to the Causes of their Principal Varie ka 

tions, from 1792 to the Present Time. With a Sketchdl 
the History of the Corn Trade. By THomas Tooke, Bs} 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. cloth lettered. = 
** Mr. Tooke’s volumes well deserve the utmost attel 
tion of the country.” —Literary Gazette. 


4. f 
IFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
EDWARD, FIRST EARL of CLARENDON, 
By Tuomas H, Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 21.8 
cloth lettered, : 
“ Whether we regard the work as a grand episode it 
English history, or as an individual memuir, it equally 
commands our admiration for the research and abilily 
that are developed in its pages.’—Monthly Chronicle. 


5. 
HE SACRED HISTORY OF THB 
WORLD, philosophically idered in a Series 
of Letters toa Son. By Saaron Turner, Esq. 3 
8vo, 2/, 2s, bds. (Sth edit. of Vols, 1 and 2.) 


6. 
ETTERS on the SUBJECT of the) 
CATHOLICS to my BROTHER ABRAHAM, 
es lives in the Country. “ By Perzr Prymuey. 28 7 
Edit. 7s. sf 
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